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We all share in the good things of the 
forest. The rich soil, green trees, clean 
water and bountiful wildlife. 

And at Weyerhaeuser, our Forestry 
Resource Goals help us renew these 
benefits forever. 

As we grow and harvest trees for useful 
wood, pulp and paper products, 
we nurture the soil and guard against 
erosion. 


We replant our lands promptly after 
harvest, so at all times 97 percent of 
our forestlands are growing trees for 
the future. 

And all the while, we 
improve our lands and 
work to sustain their beauty. 

We do all this to ensure an 
endless bounty from our forests, for our 
children and yours. 




We protect the streams 
that flow through 
our forests and 
the animals that 
make them 
their home. 


Today. Tomorrow. Forever. 

A Weyerhaeuser 


Caring for the forest and all it provides. 








Medical knowledge can be the power of healing. And, when so much 
knowledge is concentrated in one location, previously impossible medical 
problems can be met with practical medical solutions. 

The University Health Partners - University, Children's and 
Presbyterian Hospitals - serve as a virtual power plant of 
medical knowledge. Each hospital is supported by the state's 
largest concentration of medical know-how, and staffed by 
some of the nation's brightest medical minds. With so much 
energy and excellence being focused on healing, is it any 
wonder that the University Health Partners is so trusted by 
consumers of health care, and so valued by health insurers? 

When it's time to renew your company's health plan, make certain your 
insurer includes University, Children's, and Presbyterian Hospitals as part of 
your health care services. 

To find out if University Health Partners is part of your company's health 
plan, call 271-5000, or visit www.universityhealth.com today. 



UUnnersity Health Partners 


University Hospital Children's Hospital 

1200 Everett Drive, Oklahoma City 940 N.E. 1 3th. Oklahoma City 
<405)271-4700 (405)271-5437 


Presbyterian Hospital 

700 N.E. 13th, Oklahoma City 
(405)271-5100 


To find a doctor that uses University Health Partners, call 271-5000. 





“Songs Of The Past 1 ’ 
a sculpture by Allan Houser Haozous 


r fbe public is invited to the 
Presentation and Dedication of 

“Songs of the Past ” 

a sculpture by Allan Houser Haozous 
in honor of his Southwest Oklahoma roots. 

Sunday , December 6 • 2p.m. 
Museum of the Great Plains 
601 Ferris Ai e., Lawton, OK 

Special guests and speakers include 
David Boren, Loyd Benson, Betty Price , 
and the family of Allan Houser Haozous. 

Presented by The McMahon Foundation 
to the city of Lawton-Ft. Sill. 

For more information, 
call the Lawton Chamber of Commerce 

at (580) 355-3541 



Museum of the Great Plains - Lawton, Oklahoma 
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Few people know the story of Ada Lois 
Sipue! Fisher as intimately as Melvin Hall, a 
member of the Oklahoma City law firm Riggs, 
Abney, Neal, Turpen, Orbison & Lewis, who 
wrote this issue's H Breaking the Color Bar- 
rier,” Educated by Fisher during his under- 
graduate years at Langston, Hall continued 
under her guidance — first as a friend, then as 
a colleague after the two were appointed to 
the OU Board of Regents in 1992. Hall s 
respect and admiration for Fisher have been 
longstanding, but he feels writing this article 
“revealed to me the significance and pivotal 
contribution that OU had in eliminating 
segregation across the nation, primarily 
through the cases brought to the Supreme 
Court by Thurgood Marshall.” 
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Kelly Crow, an Edmond native, came 
to Oklahoma Today just over a year ago, 
after two years reporting for The Edmond 
Evening Sun and winning two first place 
prizes from the Society for Professional 
Journalists in the meantime. “1 never 
realized how many different religions 
were prospering all around me until I 
started researching this story,” says 
Crow of this issue's religion piece. “1 
was shocked when l first walked into 
the Buddhist temple not four miles 
away from my house — it might as well 
have been 4 >000 miles.” 


“I've always been interested in faith as 
well as food,” says Robert Henry, author of 
this issue's article on St, Elijah’s annual 
food festival and a veritable gourmet 
himself (shown here with ravioli. Iamb, 
ratal oui lie, and basil butter). “A Lebanese- 
American family in my hometown of 
Shawnee taught me about both, and my 
education still continues each year at the 
food festival.” The former Oklahoma 
Attorney General and past dean of the 
Oklahoma City University School of Law 
now sits on the Tenth Circuit Court of 
Appeals as a circuit judge. This is his third 
story for Oklahoma Today . 
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I just saw a great 
House, Meet me 
there at 11:30. 


Standard equipment 
for staying in touch. 


Our meeting 
has been 
rescheduled... 


qo 

S 
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Honey... I m 
running late. 


Everyone needs a wireless phone. 


And Southwestern Bell Wireless has got you 
covered with 48,500 square miles of Home 
Rate Coverage Area. You can talk across 
Oklahoma, Texas, Kansas and Missouri. Plus, 
Southwestern Bell Wireless offers great rate 
plans for those who talk a little and for those 
who talk a lot. Not to mention toll free dialing 


i 



405-720-4572 405-751-7077 


clear down to Dallas /Ft. Worth and surrounding 
areas. With our low rates. Home Rate savings 
and dependable service. Southwestern Bell 
Wireless makes wireless easy to handle. Visit 
the location nearest you and go with someone 
you know. 

Your friendly neighborhood 
global communications company." 

@ Southwestern Bell 

405-858-2655 405-359-7165 405-634-4688 



6704 N.W, Expressway 
Sales and Service 


10946 N. May Avenue 
(Quail Plaza) 
Sales. Service and 
Installation 


Nokia™ 
Digital Plus™ 


Motorola™ 

Micro TAC/650 e™ 
Enhanced Cellular 
Telephone 


20 N, Broadway 
Suite 125 

(Mid- America Tower) 
Sales 


2200 5 M 15th 
(Crest Foods- Edmond) 
Sales 



Motorola™ StarTAC™ 
Wearable Cellular 
Telephone 



7000 S. Crossroads Blvd. 
(Crossroads Mall) 
Sales 


Motorola™ 
Mobile Cellular 
Telephone 


SafetyA 
Your most. _ 
important call | 



® Strvlce provided (if SouitiwKEe/n Hell Wlrtljss 



FROM! T 



Experience one of the most unique 
boutiques in Oklahoma, You'll find old 
world shopping, extraordinary gift 
items, and beautiful one-of-a-kind 
clothing in a quaint, historical setting. 
Take a carriage ride or relax for high 
tea indoors or in the Rose Garden, 
Experience the Ivy Cottage. 


fffvy CoTTnQi^M 


622 SW "D" Avenue 
Lawton, OK 73501* 580-248-8768 
www.ivy-cottage.com 



Additional copies of the Aviation issue 
may be ordered directly from Oklahoma 
Today. A bulk discount is available for orders 
of 1 0 or more. 

Qty 1-9 $3.95 

10-24 ,***.*.„. $ 3,25 

25+ ** $2.50 

Please includes ,50 per copy for shipping. 
To order call us at ( 800)777-1793, or send 
order along with payment to: 

P.a Box 53384, OKG OK 73152, 

OKLAHOMA 

TODAY 

THE MAGAZINE OF OKLAHOMA 

www. oklaho matoday.com 



Shopping Cart Divinity 

O NE WEEKEND LATE LAST FALL WHEN I WAS IN ENID VISITING MY 
parents, my sister telephoned to ask if 1 wanted to go to church with her, 
“Well,* I began, planning my escape, ‘Tm still asleep,” l was about to say, 
when she mentioned she wanted to attend sendees at First Missionary Baptist Church, 
recently rebuilt after an arsonist torched and destroyed it during the rash of church 
burnings in the summer of 1996. Changing my tune, 1 agreed to go. 

At First Missionary, a black church, Allison and I comprised the entire white popu- 
lation. 1 barely remember the topic of Reverend Ivy Haines* impassioned performance 
at the pulpit, but I distinctly recall the old woman sitting next to me. She put her 
hand on my knee, glanced over, and simply said she was glad I was there. So was L 
If we can achieve anything in this issue’s portrait of religion in Oklahoma, a state 
some refer to as the buckle of the Bible belt, it will be to 
encourage our readers to go out and explore the religious 
aspect of Oklahoma culture, or at least to realize that it is 
painted in very broad strokes. Certainly the faces of the Bible 
belt are changing, 

A recent cover story of Utne Reader addressed what the 
editors dubbed “Designer God.” The author explained how 
more and more Americans are creating their own belief 
system, drawing from all the world’s religions to carve out 
their own personal spiritual space. People and countries have 
often used religion to justify their actions; now they are 
letting their actions define and shape their religion* Of 
course, critics lambaste these approaches to shopping cart 
divinity, saying if we’re not careful we will water down the time-honored teachings 
of the world’s great religions while destroying one of the last bastions of 
conventional tradition— religion — not to mention morality, (And yet how “moral” 
is the religion-inspired violence of Bosnia or Northern Ireland?) 

Regardless of its critics, the trend toward personalizing religion or “religion ala 
carte” is proven out by demographics* According to the Encyclopedia of American 
Religions, the number of organized American religious groups weighs in at 
approximately 2, 100, almost twice as many as twenty years ago. The author of the 
Utne article related one story from a religion professor who recognized the shift 
to “syncretism” when one of his students said he was Christian, “but I really like 
Taoism and Buddhism too, and my meditation is Vipassana, but I also do a lot of 
work at my local church because 1 like the choir.” 

Spiritual dilettantes? Maybe — and 1 might be one of them. I was raised in the 
Presbyterian church, but I find Buddhist thought motivating: IVe been to several 
temples over the years, Tm a believer in karma, and I’m always telling myself to 
live in the here and now. And I love the experience of the black church; in all of its 
passion, I’m reminded of my own. 

Spirituality ranks up there as the most personal of all journeys, and religion pro- 
vides the textual perimeters (as well as the community) for that spirituality* The 
answers to our questions are rarely apparent, but the good news is that each person 
has the freedom to figure it out* \ 

mccune@oklahomatoday.com 
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GRAND LIGHTING CEREMONY WITH FIREWORKS FINALE! 


Friday, November 27, 1998 * 5:30 - 7:00 p.m, * Downtown Square * Enid, Oklahoma 

EnMjlreaJIoliday Events Calendar 


Saturday, November 21 
Sunday, November 22 
Friday, November 27 

Sunday, November 29 
Sunday, November 29 
Saturday, December 5 
Saturday, December 5 
Sunday, December 6 
December 5, 7, 8 & 9 
Sunday, December 6 
Sunday, December 6 
Sunday, December 6 
Sunday, December 6, 13 & 20 
December 11, 12, 14, 15 & 16 
Sunday, December 13 
Sunday, December 13 

Sunday, December 13 
December 18, 19 & 20 
Sunday, December 20 
Thursday, December 24 


Florists Open House, 6:00-8:00 p.m., (580) 2334)803 
Florists Open House, 2:00-5:00 p.m., (580) 233-0803 
Entertainment* 5:30 p.m,: Lighting Ceremony with Arrival of Santa and 
Fireworks Finale at Downtown Square, 7:00 p.m., (580) 234-1052 

First Baptist Church "Hanging of the Green, r 6:30 p.m., (580) 234-1 133 
First Presbyterian Church "Hanging of the Green,’* 7:00 p.m., (580) 237-5413 
March of Dimes “Breakfast with Santa , " 8:30 - 11:30 a,m., (580) 2424631 
EnicLPhiliips Symphony "Handels Messiah, ” 8:00 p.m.. (580) 237-9646 
Enid-Phillips Symphony ‘Handels Messiah, ” 2:00 p.m. & 4:00 p.m., (580) 237-9646 
Oakwood Christian Church 'lining Christmas Tree , "7:00 p.m., (580) 233-1225 
Oakwood Christian Church 'living Christmas Tree , f, 3:00 p.m., (580) 233-1225 
YWCA "Caravan of Homes, ” 1:00 - 5:00 p.m., (580) 234-7581 
First United Methodist Church “Hanging of the Green/' 10:45 a.m., (580) 237-2041 
Leonardo's Discovery Warehouse "Santa Sundays, ” 2:00 - 5:00 p.m., (580) 234-7581 
Emmanuel Baptist Church "Christmas Pageant, * 7:30 p.m., (580) 237-0602 
Emmanuel Baptist Church "Christmas Pageant , "3:00 p.m,, (580) 237-0602 
Cherokee Strip Conference Center "Hospice Christmas Lighting Ceremony , " 

3:00 p.m, (580) 234-1919 

First United Methodist Church "Children s Pageant, "6:00 p.m, , (580) 237-2041 
First Church of the Nazarene "Live Nativity , " 6:30-9:00 p.m,, (580) 2344 781 
First United Methodist Church “Christmas Cantata/' 10:45 a.m.. (580) 237-2041 
First Presbyterian Church “Children's Pageant , " 6:00 p.m., (580) 237-5413 



Convention K Visitors 

iB U R E A U 


FUNDING PROVIDED BY THE ENID CONVENTION & VISITOR S BUREAU 



For more Information about listed events, or 
to receive a complete schedule of Enid's Holiday 
Events, call Main Street Enid, Inc., (580)234-1052. 


Enid Lights Up The Plains” is a project of Main Street Enid. Inc. 


“Enid Lights Up The Plains ” Features Carriage Rides, Santa Claus, Entertainment and Special Shopping Incentives! 





SHOCKING BUT TRUE 

Your article "Potential Killers” in the 
September-Qctober issue was interest- 
ing, helpful, and downright creepy. The 
only problem 1 had was with Dr- Geren's 
statement about electric shock treatment 
for spider bites. 

As a victim of a recluse bite and an 
electric shock treatment patient, l am 
here to say it works. 1 got the treatment 
twenty- four hours after the bite, and al- 
though 1 was miserably sick by the time I 
got home, l felt better. The itching, burn- 
ing, and pain had subsided, and within a 
week I had no signs of the bites. If 1 had 
it to do over, I'd do it in a heartbeat. 
Don't knock it 'til you try it, Dr. Geren! 

Lyn Trawick 
Stroud 


HARD COPY 

1 enjoyed your editorial on “The Power 
of Paper” { September- October ) and agree 
with it 1 00 percent. As the editor of the In- 
ternational Journal of Pharmaceutical 
Compounding , 1 constantly receive ques- 
tions as to when we will go all-electronic. 
The answer is probably never. 

As one looks at the medium that has 
stood the test of time, it is the printed 
word. From the Egyptian hieroglyphics 
and the Rosetta stone to the great authors 
of the classics, the printed word has been 
around far longer than electronic media 
ever will. 

Obviously computers play a big role in 
our society — I spend hours every day on 
one. However, I do not think they will re- 
place, but rather will supplement* the 
printed word. 

Dr, Loyd V, Allen Jr. 

Edmond 


NEW ARRIVAL 

The September-October issue was 
fabulous! This was my first reading 



S 


experience with Oklahoma Today. My 
brother, who recently joined the Peace 
Corps and moved from Norman to 
Burkina Faso in West Africa, for- 
warded all his periodical subscriptions 
to me here in Dallas. I was amazed at 
the quality and content of your articles. 
It is so nice to see a great magazine rep- 
resenting my home state. 1 am sold. Re- 
new his subscription! 

David Lee Mackie 
Dallas, Texas 



IT'S ABOUT TIME 

It's a rare treat when a mainstream pub- 
lication pays attention to aviation — other 
than reporting an accident. But it's almost 
unprecedented when that attention 
achieves the level of thought, research, in- 
sight, and understanding that the Air & 
Space issue contained. This was a first- 
class effort that you can he proud of. 

Mark Twombly 
Editorial Director, Flight Training 
Sanibel, Florida 

KUDOS FROM DOWN SOUTH 

Just a note saying how well received 
your Air & Space issue was. I sent a copy 
to my brother in Houston, where he runs 
a college library. He showed it around, 
and his colleagues were amazed. Wiley 
Post's invention of the pressure suit was 
a revelation. 

Melody Sutter 
Oklahoma City 
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O k l a h o m a Today 


PRESSING MATTERS 

I learned of your magazine while visit- 
ing the No Man's Land Museum in 
Goodweli. While 1 had gone there for 
other reasons, when I saw the Meeker 
Press I was amazed at my luck. 

After 1 discovered the press, Dr. Ken 
Turner, the museum's custodian, men- 
tioned the “Stepping into No Man's 
Land” article by Gordon Grice in your 
March- April issue and suggested I find a 
copy; someone had “borrowed'' his. I 
have since found one, and I am very in- 
terested in the photos. 

One of my relatives, Colonel Sam 
Wood, was involved with two papers 
published on this press* The first was 
the Herald of Freedom, first published 
by George W. Brown in 1855. The sec- 
ond paper, the Chase County Banner , 
was published during his Impartial 
Suffrage campaign. After this, the 
Meeker press was then sold to a 
Winfield, Kansas, paper. It was said to 
have changed hands several times be- 
fore going into Indian Territory. There, 

I lost track of it until entering No 
Man's Land Museum. 

David Aspelin 
Dwight, Kansas 

PARTY LINE 

Great article and great issue (“Party 
Animals,” September-October). Thank 
you for bringing obvious expertise to a 
fairly disjointed pair of “party animals.” 
We really enjoyed working with you and 
appreciate all the time and trouble that 
the magazine staff went to for the article. 
Thanks again and come by and see the 
Flashpoint gang anytime! 

Burns Hargis 
Oklahoma City 

Oklahoma Today welcomes the views of 
readers . Letters are subject to editing and 
must include name, address f and a day- 
time phone number . Send letters to: Okla- 
homa Today, Attn. Editor , P.O. Box 
53384 , Oklahoma City , OK 73152 or fax 
to (405) 522-4588 . Address electronic mail 
to letter s@okla homa today, com . 



'Dickens ChRistims 


Step back to a quieter age, Savor the enchanted 
feeling you get while shopping and dining in a Victorian 
setting. Your family will roam the fantasy filled halls and 
go back in time to the 1890s + 

Get into the Christmas spirit with Victorian crafters 
and artisans, story tellers and a petite petting zoo to keep 
your little ones interested. Entertainers, madrigal singers, 
carolers, special Victorian decor and mouth watering 
victuals. 


Join Queen Victoria for an afternoon tea in the 
luxury of the Great Hall. Most of all, you will be in very 
festive company 

Ticket price - $3,95 
Under 6 Free 

Half-price tickets available in advance at The CasEle of Muskogee, 
Muskogee Beverages and all AAA offices throughout the state, 
'additional charge for the Queen s Tea 
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THREE RIVERS 
POOLS & SPAS 


3400 Fern Mountain Rd„ Muskogee, OK 74401 • (918) 687-3625 • Fax: (918) 683-6750 
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T/jP LACE 



By Nancy Woodard 




DIP CHITS 

Lawton's Pepper 
Creek Farms recently 
developed a new line 
of products around 
the fictitious Chit 
Rodriguez. Jalapeno 
Cilantro Dip Chit, $5. 
Tuff Chit jalapeno 
Pepper Sauce s $3. 
(800) 526-8132. 


Serving up some of 
the finest foods in 
our own backyard 


FOOD OF THE GODS 

George Sabos, a full-blooded 
Greek whose grandparents 
settled in Tulsa in the 1930s, 
opened his own food 
company in 1987. This 
extra virgin olive oil, made 
in Calamata, Greece, and 
shipped to Oklahoma, 
has a fruity taste. 

Around $5. To locate a 
store that carries Old 
George’s, call (918) 

584-6262 or www. 
oldgeorges.com. 


CHOCOLATE SPUDS 

Bed re Candy Company 
of Ada makes gourmet 
chocolates that contain 
no paraffin or preserva- 
tives. For the chocoholic 
who needs a salt fix, try 
these chocolate covered 
Prin glc- style potato 
chips, $8. (580) 436- 
0025 or (800) 367-5390. 
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O k l n h 0 m a Today 


DAVID G FITZGERALD & ASSOCIATES 







SHOOTING STARS 

Th is B art les vi I le- based 
business is a new star in a 
long line of Oklahoma 
companies. Shooting Star 
Farms just began 
shipping its products this 
year (and while under an 
Oklahoma label, the 
salsas, jellies, and dips are 
made and packaged in 
Texas due to costs). The 
Black Bean and Corn 
Salsa is the number one 
seller, with the Peach- 
Mango Salsa coming in a 
dose second. $5 each. 
(888)850-8540. 


FLOAT THE KEG 

Although Oscar Weber 
Bilbv didn't open his root 
beer stand at 3803 S. 
Peoria St in Tulsa (where 
it still operates today) 
until 1933, he had been 
concocting his special 
blend of fourteen natural 
herbs and juices from 
root bark and berry trees 
since 1891. (Only three 
family members are privy 
to the root beer recipe 
today.) Aged in birch 
barrels, Weber's Superior 
Root Beer is one of the 
oldest active Oklahoma 
trademarks. Twelve 
ounce glass bottle, $1.50; 
plastic two liter, $2.15, 
(Only available in Tulsa; 
Weber’s doesn't ship.) 
(918) 742-1082, 


BARBECUE IT 

Made with premium 
ketchup, pure cane 
sugar, lots of cracked 
pepper, and a blend of 
secret herbs and spices, 
De Wayne's Bar-B-Q 
Sauce in Newkirk is 
sure to please. (It was 
named champion 
barbecue sauce at the 
1 998 Oklahoma Texas 
Meat Packers State 
Meeting in Stillwater.) 
$3 a pint. (580) 363- 
3394 orhome.att.net/ 
-muret. 


CHEESE REX 

Alongside these extinct giants, Wa tonga 
Cheese Factory boasts a Noah’s Ark of edible 
cheese shapes including buffalos, cows, and 
Scottie dogs year-round. (During the 
holidays, they parade reindeer, snowmen, 
candy canes, Christmas trees, and Santas.) 
Four ounce, $2.95; two ounce, $1.95. (888) 
270-5915, (405) 943-2707 in Oklahoma City, 
or www. watongacheese.com. 


RELISH THIS 

Pepper Creek Farms' Red Pepper and Carrot 
Relish was a hit at the 1998 Summer Fancy Food 
Show in New York City. The Lawton-based 
relish was one of six finalists in the outstanding 
savory condiment category. Relish, $6.50; Red 
Bell Pepper Jelly, $6. (580) 536-1300, (800) 526- 
8132, or i nfo@peppercreekfarms.com . 


EAT YOUR 
VEGETABLES 

Sitting on a forty- 
acre asparagus farm 
in Stidham, Rockin 
L-H Asparagus 
Farms sold more 
than 14,000 jars of 
pickled asparagus 
spears Iasi year. 
Original recipe 
or hot and spicy, 
$9,49 each, 
(800)442-7177. 


. pickled _ 

A SPAttAGlJa | 

•'-'i 


Nov e m b e r 


December 19 9 8 
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SB's 5 


A CITIZEN SOLDIER 

SURVIVING WORLD WAR II IN A GERMAN POW CAMP 

By Rachel VanHorn-Toews 


E COULDN'T BELIEVE HE ESCAPED. ERNEST H AVI IK 
was relieved the weather was good in Germany that 
spring day fifty- three years ago, or he and his two 
friends who escaped from a World War II prisoner of war 
camp near Potsdam might never have made it across the ten 
miles of German terrain that lay between them and the safety 
ofU.S. troops. 

Havlik, 81, sits at his dining room table in his Bison, Okla- 
homa, home with his brother and sister, Norbert and 
Georgianna Havlik, revisiting his time in the war. Almost all 
of it — twenty-seven months and nine days — was spent in POW 
camps in Italy and Germany* He rubs his work-hardened hands 
lightly over the dark oak table. Emotion plays on his face as he 


relives the blackness of war, one in which 292,000 Americans 
died in battle, a result of the dismal failure of World War Ps 
Treaty of Versailles, a futile attempt to superintend peace for 
future generations. 

Havlik, a tank driver with the First Armored Division, was 
captured February 15, 1943, after a lengthy tank battle in North 
Africa. "Our commander finally said 'Let's get out of here, 1 ” 
Havlik says. “Those tanks were only supposed to do about 
twenty-five miles per hour, but we were doing about fifty try- 
ing to get away. We just couldn't cross that terrain fast enough.” 

Havlik and his fellow soldiers were initially kept in a North 
African prison camp but were moved several times to keep 
American and Russian intelligence from finding them. “They 
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made us walk from prison camp to prison 
camp,” Havlik says of his captors, who 
eventually marched the soldiers all the way 
to Germany, He also tells of an Italian 
Catholic priest who was in the prison camp 
providing spiritual comfort to the POWs, 

Not long after the priest's visit, Havlik's 
family in Oklahoma was notified that hod 
been captured and was alive. Havlik sus- 
pects that although the priest was a mem- 
ber of the Italian army, he was still bound 
by religious conviction to give human 
support. The priest also felt compelled to 
assist in notifying families of the soldiers 
status. “It was shortly after that when 1 
started getting an American Red Cross 
package once a week.” 

The packages from home usually con- 
tained a can of Spam, a cheese spread, and 
some crackers, but the real booty proved 
to be Lucky Strike cigarettes and soap. “1 
used those to trade with the guards,” he 
says* “They wanted the sweet smelling 
soap for their fra u lei ns*” The son of im- 
migrants, he communicated often with 
his captors by speaking Czech. 

“Several of us could speak their lan- 
guage, so one would go over and talk to 
them for awhile to learn where they were 
from, then come and tell me. 1 would then 
go over to talk with them and just happen 
to mention that my parents were from the 
same place,” Havlik says. “1 lied a lot,” 

Gripped by the destructive power of his 
enemy, Havlik's loyalty drove him to test 
the boundaries of his imprisonment — 
long after fellow captives had given up 
hope* “l just never thought l would die 
there.” In time, Havlik had become so 
good at using anything he got his hands 
on to ply leniency from the guards that he 
was able to make three attempts to escape 
from the prison. 

“I bribed my way out of there,” he says* 
But after long days wandering a strange 
country with nothing to eat, he was cap- 
tured each time and in some cases pun- 
ished severely* "After the cold nights and 
just some rutabagas that 1 stole to eat, 
well, I just got to where 1 didn’t care about 
being caught,” he says* 

Two years into his detainment he 
made the acquaintance of a new pris- 
oner, a “captain” in the U.S. Army. “I 
believe that man was a CIA plant,” 
Havlik says* “He knew way too much 


about me. He knew where I was from 
and that 1 spoke Czech.” This mysteri- 
ous prisoner approached Havlik one 
day, suggesting they escape from the 
camp. “1 told him I had to bring my 
buddy along or l wouldn't go, and he 
said that was okay.” 

Several nights went by, and the three- 
some, acting as trustees of a sort, were 
permitted to wander around the perim- 
eter of the prison camp. Into the twilight, 
the three ducked under the cover of 
trees, allowing the inky blackness of 
night to swallow them. 

Weighing little more than ninety 
pounds, the once 178-pound, second-gen- 
eration Czechoslovakian barely made the 
ten mile trip to safety. “By the time we got 
to the American guard post, l was so ner- 
vous I didn't realize they were speaking En- 
glish when they stopped us,” Havlik says. 
“I was so excited 1 passed out,” 

That was the last time he saw the “cap- 
tain" who helped him escape. Later, 
when he returned to the United States, 
he looked up the address the man had 
given him and discovered no such per- 
son existed. Havlik thinks the man was 
sent in to scout the situation; just days 
later, approximately 5,000 men were lib- 
erated from the camp. 

Ernest takes a break from telling his 
story and looks at his brother, one of 
three other siblings who served during 
the war. His brother gently chides him, 
“We always tell him he sat out the war 
in prison,” laughs Norbert But the smile 
runs away from his face* In truth, the 
close-knit Catholic family prayed daily 
for their brother, then in the hands of an 
enemy who committed war crimes so 
grievous humanity would search deeply 
fora means of avoiding another such in- 
cident* Says Havlik, “It was my faith that 
got me through.” 

November 1 1 is Veterans Day, and the 45th 
Infantry Division Museum 1 2145 ME* 36th St 
in Oklahoma City, will hast a commemoration 
ceremony at 16 a.m. complete with a firing of 
the artillery, a laying of the wreath by a Medal 
of Honor recipient a fly-over of military 
aircraft , and a massing of the colors. Free. (405) 
424-5313. In the metro urea , call the Oklahoma 
Depa rti i ten t of Vetera n Affairs at ( 405 ) 521- 
3684 for other activities. Throughout the state , 
call your heal chapter of the American Legion 
or Disabled American Veterans . 



Inter-Tribal Designs 

Come by for that unique Native 
American item. We carry Native 
American-made jewelry, including 
Oklahoma's largest selection of Concho 
Belts* Kaehinasby Oklahoma's Johnny 
Burgess, and one-of-a-kind Christmas 
ornaments. Share the season with a gift 
of Native American culture. 


^t,Tl-TR/K 

DEsiqns 

Egg 

w 

1501-03 N. Portland 
Oklahoma City. OK 73107 
(405 ) 943-7935 til X 1-943 -79 35 



“When you want to 
serve the finest” 

Make your holiday meal an event to 
remember... serve Shafer s Honey 
Glazed Ham, Prepared daily in our 
kitchen, each ham is spiral sliced and 
glazed with a delicate blend of honey 
and spices. Shafer s hams are slowly 
smoked, fully cooked and ready to 
serve, we ship UPS for Christmas 
Order your holiday ham. 

For business gifts cal! (405) 75 1 -9040. 


Oklahoma City Locations* 

9300 N. May * (405) 751-9040 
SW 74th & Penn * (405) 685 3081 
Rockwell & MW Expressway * (405) 728-3358 


Nov e m b e r ♦ December 1998 
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GOING TO 
THE DOGS 


THREE OKLAHOMA 
BUSINESSES CATER 
TO CANINES 



IN THE DOG HOUSE 

J ONNA REYNOLDS ISN’T SURPRISED 
when customers drool over her deli 
counter filled with pork ribs and chili 
peppers, cheese pizzas, basil cacti, peanut 
butter sandwiches, and peppermint pat- 
ties. It’s enough to set tails a waggin\ 
which is exactly what happens every day 
at The Dog House on Brookside, Tulsa’s 
gourmet pet bakery/bed -and- breakfast, 
“I thought it would be a cool idea 
to be able to take my pets to work,” 
says Reynolds, who, along with Barb 
Hauxwell, opened The Dog House four 
years ago. After experimenting with all- 
natural dog treat recipes, the entrepre- 
neurs settled on a basic recipe using 
whole wheat flour, cornmeal, and oats. 

“Molly (her Australian cattle dog) was 
the big taste tester, but we tried them 
out on all the pets we knew,” says 
Reynolds. “The most popular seem to 
be the peanut butter sandwiches and 
cheddar cheese fire hydrants,” 


Today, all treats, including a line of 
fish -flavored feline fare, are baked fresh 
daily in The Dog House bakery. Birthday 
cakes — carrot cake iced with almond 
bark — can be made to order. Bed-and- 
breakfast visitors get top-dog treatment: 
walks to the park, bakery treats fresh 
from the oven, and shopping excursions 
in The Dog House gift shop. 

PUPPY LOVE 

HEN JOSH AND JODI RANDOLPH 
whipped up a heart-shaped dog 
biscuit flavored with peanut butter, it was 
love at first bite. Family pets and chief 
taste testers Houdini, a German shep- 
herd, and Cosmo, a Labrador mix, ea- 
gerly gobbled up the tasty treats, and a 
business was born. 

Today, the Peppy Puppy Dog Bakery 
is making a name for itself in Oklahoma 
City’s retail market. A variety of the ail- 
natural, gourmet dog treats — ranging 
from Minty Mutt Munch to Coconut 
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Dogaroons to Bowzer Bagels — are sold at 
several specialty stores. 

Since launching Peppy Puppy in May 
of 1996 as a sideline business* the 
Randolphs (both with full-time careers) 
have moved out of the kitchen and into 
the marketing side of the business. (An 
area bakery now makes the treats to 
handle the increasing demand.) 

l Tve heard story after story about how 
pets won't eat another kind of treat after 
they've tried Peppy Puppy,” says Josh. 
“They are all-natural, fresh -baked, and 
safe for humans. In fact, my wife 
munched on some once when she forgot 
her lunch. TheCarob Chip Crunch is re- 
ally pretty good.” 

PAMPERED PETS 

W HEN JACKIE COATES THROWS A 
party, the guests can be real ani- 
mals. At the Three Legged Dog, an Okla- 
homa City gift shop catering to dogs and 
dog lovers* Coates rolls out the red car- 
pet for canine celebrations. 

“A lot of people don't have kids now, 
so they celebrate their pets’ birthdays,” 
explains Coates. “It's just catching on in 
this area. WeVe hosted a birthday party 
in the store for five dogs, and each got a 
slice of birthday cake.” 

A beef- flavored cake frosted with 
cream cheese and peanut butter can be 
decorated to match the pet’s personal- 
ity or breed, says Coates. Cat cakes also 
are available. 

The Three Legged Dog (named in 
honor of Alex, a pound puppy Coates 
adopted from a shelter with her husband 
and co-owner Joe Coates), specializes in 
pet accessories and gifts, including leop- 
ard skin dog collars, 

“People like to pamper their pets,” says 
Coates. “They really are part of the family,” 
— Sheilah Bright 

The Dog House, 3311 S. Peoria in Tulsa, is 
open 7:30 amt to 6 p.m. Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday; 9 a. in . to 6 p.m. Tuesday and 
Thursday; and 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Saturday. 

(9 IS) 744-5556 or www.TheDogBakery.com. 

Although Peppy Puppy Dog Bakery treats 
are only available in the Oklahoma City area, 
mail order is also an option. Cali (405) 524 - 
1059 or fax orders to (405) 840-0785. 

Three Legged Dog, 7632 N. Western in 
Oklahoma City t is open 10 a.m. to 6p.m. 
Tuesday through Saturday. (405) 840-0606. 



The essentials: 
A cowboy hat 
cowboy boots, 
and a horse 
named Bullet. 


Come to Stillwater and see 
what makes Oklahoma State 
Athletics so special. 

Call 1-800-522-6858 
for tickets or more 
information. 






INDIAN 


STORE 


Largest Selection of Indian Goods and 
Oklahoma Souvenirs in Tulsa! 

Indian Jewelry 
T-Shirts 
Moccasins 

Frankoma Pottery 
Pendleton Blankets 
Beads & Craft Supplies 

(Downtown Store Only) 

TWO LOCATIONS 

In Downtown Tulsa Since 1916 In Tulsa's Largest Shopping Mall 

401 E. 1 Hh St. Woodland Hills Mall 

Tulsa, OK 74120 702 1 S. Memorial 

(918) 582-6372 (918) 250-3601 

Winter Hours: Mon-Fri, 1 0-6; Sat, 1 0-5; Closed Sun Hours: Mon-Sat, 10-9; Sun, 12:00-7 


Rugs • Pottery 
Bronze Statues 
Indian Art 
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Jasmine Moran 

Children’s Museum 

'^ringing the world to your child’ 
Hands-on activities • Special programs 
Birthday parties • FUN!!! 

Hours: Tuesday-Saturday 10-5 
Sunday 1-5. Closed Mondays & Holidays 
Seminole, OK 

1714 HWY 9 West • (405) 352-0950 


We Light The Way 
For Santa's Sleigh! 


The Holiday Trail of Lights offers 
millions of lights, fireworks, live 
entertainment, Christmas musicals 
and parades. Marshall, Texas, 
Shrcvcport-Bossicr City, 
and Natchitoches, Louisiana, 
connected h\ a short drive 


on interstate highways. 

Southern hospitality 
sparkles in these 
four cities as you y 

follow the Holiday » , 


For events 
calendar & 
travel guide 
call: 

( 800 ) 551-8682 
ext, 815 . 



SEEKING SANTA 

HOW TWO MEN MADE A 
COLLECTION OF CLAUSES 

W HAT AN UNASSUMING FIGURE 
he must have made, that lone six- 
inch cloth Santa Claus sitting in the front 
window of The Taffy Shop at Frontier 
City in Oklahoma City. Business and life 
partners Tom Brittain and Luke Crum 
felt they'd paid too much (a whopping 
$8) for the holiday symbol to brighten up 
their store, but both men were simply too 
busy making saltwater taffy to realize an 
unlikely legacy had begun that Christmas 
of 1958. 

CRUM TRADED A CIVIL 
WAR SABER FORA 1 GO- 
YEAR-OLD CAST IRON 
WIND-UP SANTA, NOW 
WORTH $10/000. 


Within a few years, jolly old Saints 
lined all the windows and overran the 
store, spawning what Crum calls “a dis- 
ease in collecting.” Before Brittain and 
Crum found the cure nearly forty years 
later, more than 2,000 antique Santa 
Clauses from at least thirty different 
countries had invaded their home. 

“We started buying Santa Clauses like 
they were going out of style,” Crum says. 
“By the end, we were going to Europe 
specifically to buy a special kind of Santa 
Claus.” (The purchase in question: a rare 
German Sankt Nikolaus with dried 
prunes for a body and a walnut shell for 
a head.) 

Even when they left the candy business 
in 1966 to restore porcelain for a living, 
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Crum says not a week went by without a 
delivery of Santas, many sent by friends, 
fellow collectors, and celebrities who 
knew the men used the collection to raise 
money for charity. 

Family friend and Hollywood starlet 
Loretta Young (otherwise known as the 
bishop's wife for her role opposite Cary 
Grant in the 1947 movie of the same 
name) donated the first high-profile figu- 
rine, a custom-designed Santa kneeling in 
prayer. Former President George Bush 
and wife Barbara sent along a papier- 
mache Santa with fur- lined coat and hat 
in 1 991, and other Santa donors included 
President Bill Clinton; Olympic gymnasts 
Shannon Miller, Nadia Comaneci, and 
Bart Conner; former Dallas Cowboys 
head coach Barry Switzer; and former 
governor George Nigh. 

It was the men’s friendship with the 
Nighs that eventually changed the future 
of the collection. For thirty years before 
Brittain’s death at age 71 in 1995, he and 
Crum had spent four months of the year 
unpacking and displaying Santas in their 
northwest Oklahoma City home. 

Then nine years ago, they also opened 
up their Santa- rich home to the general 
public and set out a brandy snifter to 
collect donations for the Red Andrews 
Dinner, held for the city’s homeless each 
Thanksgiving, Crum and Brittain raised 
an estimated $25,000 over the years be- 
fore they decided the exhibit taxed too 
much of their time and strength. 

When they began looking for a place 
to house the collection, Nigh (then presi- 
dent of the University of Central Okla- 
homa) enthusiastically recommended 
the Edmond university. The Antique 
Santa Claus Collection, appraised at 
more than half a million dollars, is now 
in its third year at UCO, and donations 
still go to the Red Andrews Dinner. 

Exhibit highlights include a 100-year- 
old cast iron wind-up Santa that still 


walks (Crum traded a Civil War saber for 
the toy, now worth $ 10,000); a three- foot 
doth creation made last century (donated 
by a flower shop owner in Illinois); and an 
a rray of intern at io nal San tas , each d ecked 
out in garb tailored to its native land. 

With the collection under new own- 
ership, Crum is happy to care for a se- 
lect few Santa Clauses still dotting his 
home. Bottom line, though, does the 
great collector actually believe in the 
genuine article? 


The exhibit will run November 30 
through December 14 in the University 
Center at UCO in Edmond . On opening 
night t visitors can stay for UCQ y s annual 
Winter Glow festival which includes the 
lighting of the Old North building and a 
visit with Santa and Mrs. Claus. 
(Children may have a photo taken with 
the couple by bringing a toy for 
Edmond's HOPE Center.) Hours; 1 1:30 
a.m. to 7:30p.m. November 30, 1 1 cun. 
to 5 p.m . December 1-5 , / / a.m. to 2 
p.m. December 6, II a.m. to 5 pan. 
December 7-12, 2 to 4 p.m. December 


‘"Well certainly, Virginia ” Crum replies. 

— Kelly Crow 


13, and 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. December 14. 
Free . (405) 974-2432. 


Experience the Excellence 
. . . Experience Edmond! 


Bring your family “home” 
for the holidays* ..bring them 
for a holiday stay in one of 
Edmond’s outstanding hotels 
or bed & breakfast inns. 

For a special seasonal 
celebration you’ll enjoy 
a full calendar of events &: 
lighted displays with over 
75 restaurants lor your 
dining pleasure. 

lake a step back in time to a 
“Norman Rockwell” downtown 
shopping district. In fact, 
Edmond offers over 23 distinct 
shopping areas for your 
holiday gift-giving needs. 


825 E, 2nd St., Suite 100 • Edmond, OK 73034 • (405) 341-4344 * www.visitcdtnondok.corn 
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A. She wants exactl 
she wants, but secret wishes may lurk 
within. The solution: Simply stop by 
50 Penn Place, and we’ll give you 
immediate assistance. Don ’t panic. 
From the outrageous to the practical, 
we have what she really, really wants . 




• WILLIAMS-SONOMA . BALHET’S • PARK & CO. • 

• BELLE ISLE RESTAURANT & BREWERY • LAURA ASHLEY • 

■ ROUTE 66 ■ THE CRYSTAL NAILROOM ■ 

. HAROLD'S • OLO SCHOOL CLOTHING • MONDI * 

• 50 PENN PLACE GALLERY • ISRAEL’S FINE MENSWEAR * 

• FULL CIRCLE BOOKSTORE • JAVA JOE'S - PENDLETON • 

■ BEYOND CONCEPTION • MIM1 MATERNITY* 

* SAM'S OPTICAL • MYSTIQUE FRAGRANCES • TAR8RADA • 
• PERFORMING ART SOURCE * SAFFRON GRILL • 

* SCOTT GORDON JEWELLER/GEMMOLOGIST • 

V * ELLIS OF EDINBURGH • TALBOTS & TALBOTS PETITES • 
U • TOMMY'S SHOE SHINE * 50 PENN HAIR DESIGNERS • 

' 


ENN PLACE 


R ESS WAY AT PENN 
AHOMA CITY 


yj 


CALL 848-7588 FOR OUR SPECIAL HOLIDAY HOURS AND 
YOUR ACE IN THE HOLE: A 50 PENN PLACE GIFT CERTIFICATE! 



ACROSS THE RANGE 

TALKING 

TURKEY 


AND DISHING IT OUT 



W HILE THREE MILLION OKLAHO- 
mans relax this Thanksgiving and 
Christmas amidst a feast, thousands 
won't be so lucky. But in an effort to 
bridge the gap, volunteers across the state 
forego the comforts of home and instead 
spend their holiday serving others* 

Cecil Clay, founder and owner of 
Sooner Bar-B-Q of Oklahoma City, 
opened his restaurant doors nineteen 
years ago to those with nowhere to go on 
Christmas, And what began as a limited 
undertaking has evolved into a crowd of 
more than a thousand each year. It's the 
only day of the year when barbecue is on 
the back burner and turkey and ham take 
the lead* “My mother, Freda, has made 
the dressing from scratch every year,” 
says Clay* “We serve between 400 to 600 
pounds of dressing on Christmas Day, 
and she makes all of it.” 

Sooner Bar-B-Q's doors swing open 
for everyone, although the weather usu- 
ally dictates the size of the crowd. “We 
have scarves or earmuffs for the older 
people and homeless, and our customers 
bring gifts in for the kids,” says Clay. So 
besides a full stomach, everyone leaves 
with something in hand. “It’s really a 
community project in that sense,” 

— Aimee J* Downs 

If you're a generous soul who’d like to lend 
a hand or donate food or funds during the 
holidays, here are a few places to consider 
Sooner Bar-B-Q , 35 1 9 S. Western in 
Oklahoma City , serves Christmas Day dinner 
from 10:30 cun. to 4 p.m. { 405 ) 632-0077 , 

The Knights of Columbus provide a Thanks- 
giving meal at St. Francis Xavier Catholic 
Church , 1WN. Madison in Enid t from 1 1 
a.m. to 2 p.m. (580) 237-0812 . The Okla- 
homa Chapter o f the Salvation Army offers 
Thanksgiving and Christmas meals or food 
baskets to seventeen centers and churches 
across the state. (405) 840-0735. 
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Make your holidays 

roducts. Whether you are selecting something 


a taste sensation with “Made in Oklahoma” 

products. Whether you are selecting something for your family or to give as a gift, our state 
produces a tantalizing variety of foods ranging from grocery staples to gourmet delicacies. 
Oklahoma products offer an unbeatable combination of quality and freshness that is sure to 
satisfy the most discerning tastebuds. 


We are pleased to offer to you this holiday season a free subscription to our bi-annual magazine 
Serving Up Oklahoma. Packed with recipes and consumer information, this seasonal publication 
is your window to the state’s food industry. Simply drop us a line at the address below. 


Show your state pride by purchasing Oklahoma-made products when you shop! 

Oklahoma Department of Agriculture, Market Development Services 

2800 N. Lincoln Blvd., Oklahoma City, OK 73104 • (405) 521-3864 


Serviatg Up OUaltoma 



Matador Processors, Inc. are the proud creators of the 
only patented Chile Relleno (stuffed Anaheim Pepper). 
Over 1 billion manufactured in 23 years of nationwide 
distribution. Other specialty items include Stuffed 
Ja I ape nos, Breaded Baby Potatoes and now Dessert Items, 



Matador Processors* Inc* 

RO. Box 220, Blanchard, OK 73010 
(S00) 847-0797 • (405) 485-556/ 

www. m atadorprQcessGrs.com 
E-mail: matador@telepath.com 


Red Dirt 

SOAP COMPANY" 


Aromatherapy 

Soapj 

❖ 

Holiday 

Fragrance Soaps 

C 4/ Seu 

❖ 

Sft nut* Allies 
Shove Soaps 

4 > 

Candtea 

*> 

Corporate 
Gtjf Sols 




8700 Old Brampton Rd. 
Oklahoma City, OK 73132 
(405) 728-6722 
Fax (405) 728-8086 
www.RedDirtSoap.com 



Field s “World's Best" Pecan Pie originated in Pauls Valley 
when Lwo brothers persuaded their wives to cook pastries for 
l heir restaurant customers* The same recipes Mrs, Hazel Field 
used in 1925 are followed today, A pure and natural dessert 
with no preservatives or additives* it's available in the frozen 
food section of your favorite grocery store. 


MAIL ORDER AVAILABLE 
9- inch, 2 lb. pie - $16*95 
Shipped in a reusable tin 
IncL UPS delivery in USA 


P.0, Box 7, Pauls Valley* OK 73075 
(405) 238-7381 * (800) 286 - 750 ! 
Fax (405) 238*5075 
E- ma i ! : fie Idstotekpalb xo m 



.•Head 1 

Country 


>Hcad ? i 

Country 


Lei an Oklahoma Slate, National and World Bar-B-Q 
Champion help you produce award- winning meals! 

You’ll find Head Country Bar-B-Q Sauce and AIL Purpose 
Championship Seasoning at your favorite grocery store. 

Now shipping gift packs nationwide! Call toll-free (888) 762 - 1227 - 


Head Country Food Products* Inc* 

2Il6 North Ash * P,CL Box 2324 * Ponca City, OK 74602 
(580) 762-1227 * (888) 762-1227 

Fax (580) 765-8867 * www.headcouniry,com 


To find out more about these and other advertisers, see page 65. 





Serving Up 


Oklahoma 



Pride of Oklahoma 

“Hade in Oklahoma" Gourmet Foods & Gift Baskets 



Custom Gift Baskets to fit any budget 
Old-Fashioned Handmade Caramel Popcorn 
Cream & Butter Fudge 
Dried Fruits & Nuts 

FREE BROCHURE! 

216 W. Randolph, Enid, OK 73071 
(580) 237-6440 • (800) 259-0926 



PEPPER 

CREEK 

FARMS 


introducing our new, award-winning 
products rn fresh updated packages. 
Try our Red Beil Pepper Jelly witfi cream 
cheese and crackers, South of the 
Border Dip Mix, JaJapeho TNT for the 
fire eaters or our NYC Fancy Food Show 
Finalist Red Pepper and Carrot Relish- 

1002 S.W. Ard Street 

Lawton, OK 73505 

(580} 536-1300 

(800} 526-8! 32 

Fax (580} 536-4886 

E-mail : i rtf o@pepperc re ekf a rm s . com 

www, peppercreekf a rm s . com 
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Oklahoma Select 


Fresh Pecans for 
Your Holiday Baking 

ChristmaSj t3ift List - you 


supply the lishrwe do the rest! 

. 


Scott and JanilpmBftc 
Rt. 1, BOX 148, 
Madill. OK 73446 


.VClJ* 0-1 

W) 


OKLAHOMA PEANUTS 



Oklahoma Peanuts is situated in the heart of peanut country, 
where over 100 million pounds of peanuts are harvested each 
October. They arc grown in sandy loam soil and irrigated from 
the Rush Springs underground reservoir. These elements plus 
ideal weather conditions make for one of Lite best Lasting, highest 
quality peanuts in the world. Chili pepper and other spices arc 
used to create ihe Angel Fire Hoi & Spicy, and honey is the main 
ingredient in the Angel Sweet Honey Roasted. Our peanuts are 
all grown, roasted and hand-packed in and around Btnger, home 
of Hall of Fame catcher Johnny Bench. 

RO. Box 163 * Binger, OK 73009 
(800) 368-9570 


To find out more about these and other advertisers, see page 65. 
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A hint of Peppermint! Or choose from 
49 other scents and hundreds of styles! 

Frostie $17.00 * Tri-Color Votives $1.25 • Catalog $3,00 

An Oklahoma Tradition Since 1969 
(888) 636-0351 * Bartlesville, OK 
Visit us at www. keepsakecandles.eom 
or visit our Country Store - open daily 




Enjoy the flavors that made the Original 
Smoke House Restaurant famous. 


Mixes and seasonings are now available that duplicate 
the eatery’s most famous dishes. Original recipes include 
Smoke House BBQ Rub, Bar-B-Q Sauce mix. Potato Salad mix, 
Garlic Slaw mix and Smoke House Jerky seasoning mix. 


For information, call (405) 751-2964. 



WESTERN GIFTS FROM OKLAHOMA 



Gourmet Mustards * Bloody Mary Mix 
Pickled Asparagus St Garlic * Gourmet Sauces 
Combination Gift and Party Boxes 


For free recipes and catalog, call us at 
(800) 682-3881 or fax (958) 689-5558 
P.O. Box 230, Eufauia, OK 74432 

Gourmet Chuck Wagon Cookin' 
at its best! Call jot details 
for your next gatherin'. 




A Taste of Olde World Heritage 


The LtkanHox Beirox is a Russian sandwich that 
was brought to the Cherokee Strip in 1901 by 
German settlers from Russia's fertile Volga River 
region. Each sandwich contains ground beef, 
cabbage, onions, and spices baked in a fresh 
white roll. Bierox is a tasty, healthy ethnic food. 

This product is available in the frozen food 
section of your favorite grocery store. 

PO Box 128, Gage, OK 73843 * (580) 932-7839 


To find out more about these and other advertisers, see page 65. 









Through An Open Door 

By Jon Burris 

T o effectively seize a moment in history and 
make it one's own involves realizing the 
difference between that which is unique and of 
quality and that which is only new and undefined. 
To a businessman it can mean the difference 
between success and loss. To a collector of art, it 
sets him apart from those who merely acquire. 




Untitled, 1989, He Daqioo 


Previous page , Artists' Wife with Her Dog, 1989, Yang Feiyun 
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Oklahoma City businessman Robert A. Hefner III under- 
stood this in 1 985 when he stood before a collection of oil 
paintings by contemporary Chinese artists assembled for the 
Sixth National Exhibition in Beijing. Because of his interest 
in Chinese culture, he knew what he saw represented a dra- 
matic shift, both ideologically and aesthetically, away from 
traditional Chinese art r Considering the enormity of other 
social and political changes underway, he sensed the vir- 
tual 'explosion of creativity" would have long lasting effects. 
As both a businessman and collector, he decided to act upon 
his instincts. He was right. 

Since Hefner acquired his first piece for the collection thirteen 
years ago, Chinese oil painting has established itself 
internationally, influenced to a great degree by his promotion. 
The groundbreaking Harkness House exhibition he presented 
in New York in 1 987 introduced this art to the Western world, 
creating a market that was previously nonexistent. Beijing's 
Central Academy of Art professors have described how students 
came running into classes with newspaper reports of the 
exhibition, exclaiming, "Oil painting in China has a future now!" 

Sunshine of Ramin 1994, Kuang Jian 


Dislocation, 1995, Kuang Jian 


Such exposure was important to the Chinese artists; while one 
or two had gained recognition in the United States, most were 
unrecognized internationally. 

Following the success of the exhibition, Hefner opened the 
first New York gallery that exclusively represented contempo- 
rary Chinese artists, and for nearly two years, he presented a 
series of one-man shows. In a Wall Street Journal review, an 
American critic said, 'The new Chinese art,, Js the result of finely 
trained painters reveling in new found freedom." 

During the devastating decode of the Cultural Revolution 
from 1 966 to 1 976, thousands of intellectuals and artists were 
persecuted and sent away to hard labor camps for ''rehabili- 
tation." For most, there was no opportunity to have any di- 
rect contact with society, much less the arts. When Hefner 
first discovered the paintings, many of the artists were jus! 
beginning their experimentation and freedom in the arts. The 
post-revolution years gave artists a chance to escape politi- 
cal ideology and find their way back to "the truth in art." 

Robert Hefner has often acknowledged that he never 
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purchased a painting he couldn't live with an a daily basis. 
He never acquired pieces simply for the purpose of relating 
them to other works, but rather consciously attempted to show 
a variety of approaches. 

Wang Huaiqing is perhaps best representative of how 
Chinese oil painters have managed to search out their own 
identity while attempting to preserve aspects of their past, 
thus arriving at a unique blend of Eastern and Western cul- 
tures and philosophy. 

The same could be said of Hefner. What he identified in 
the contemporary Chinese oil paintings he first saw in 1 985 
was not exactly about portraits or landscapes or still lifes; it 
was about the future of an entire culture and how it would 
be transformed by the ideas and the spirit of the individuals 
who sought expression through art. I® 



Still Life, 7 987 , He Daqiao 


Jon Burris is a private curator and photographic art dealer 
in Edmond. This piece is excerpted from Through An Open 
Door: Selections from the Robert A. Hefner /// Collection of 
Contemporary Chinese Oil Paintings . 


Instantaneous Static, 7 990 , Vang Feiyun 




THE BOOK 

outgrowth of the acclaimed 
exhibit held last year at the 
Fred Jones Jr, Museum of Art 
in Norman , the 1 44 -page book 
was published last spring by 
Portfolio Editions and 
distributed nationally by 
Stewart, Tabor i & Chang in 
hardcover ($55) and paperback 
($45) editions. Both feature 
fifty -four works, as well as 
commentaries and photographs 
of the thirty- two artists who 
created them. An interactive 
CD-ROM ($50) available 
on the Internet also includes 
selections from the artists 3 
sketch books T interview's* and 
a virtual tour of modern day 
China. (405) 858-9877 or 
www , ch in a co l lection. con \ . 
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E HOLD THESE TRUTHS TO B E SELF- 
EVIDENT* THAT ALL M E N A R E 


CREATED EQUAL, THAT THEY ARE ENDOWED BY 
THEIR C R E AT O R W I T H C E R T AIN INALIENABLE 
RIGHTS* THAT AMONG THESE ARE LIFE* 
L I B E R T Y * AND T HE PURSUIT OF H A F P 1 N E S S . * 

Despite these eloquent words memorialized in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, its authors weren’t necessarily thinking 
of the African Americans who had for more than 200 years been 
relegated to the subhuman designation of slave, toiling in fields, 
factories, and mines of the South from sunup to sundown with 
essentially the same protections, rights* and remedies available 
to a horse, cow, or dog* Then* eightv-one years later, the United 
States Supreme Court in Died Scott v* Sandford sanctioned 
white supremacy when it ruled that "At the time of the Decla- 
ration of In dependence, and when the Constitution of the 
United States was framed and adopted . . . [blacks] had no 
rights which the white man was bound to respect*” 


Breaking the 



The LIFE and LECACY of 

dr. Ada Lois Sipuel fisher 
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By Melvin C. Hall 


The abominable concept of trading human beings for profit 
and labor was so addictively ingrained in the South that it took 
a civil war* the Emancipation Proclamation* and three con- 
stitutional amendments to officially eradicate it. Unfortu- 
nately, slavery was soon replaced with the doctrine of Sepa- 
rate but equal” or segregation, a remnant of slavery which 
flourished in its place, Martin Luther King Jr. described seg- 
regation as "the adultery of an illicit intercourse between in- 
justice and immorality.” 

In an effort to justify the dichotomy between the right to 
equality guaranteed by the Constitution of the United States 
and the inequality in which most African Americans existed, 
the United States Supreme Court in 1 896 in Pfessy v. Ferguson 
coined the phrase and constitutional doctrine of "separate but 
equal.” In Pfessy, the Supreme Court said, “The State has the 
constitutional right to furnish equal facilities in separate 
schools if it so desires.” Undeniably, “separate but equal” was 
a step up from slavery, but in reality it translated into sepa- 
rate but unequal educational systems: blacks were provided 
with fewer educational opportunities and in many Southern 
states no educational opportunities compared to their white 
counterparts. Black schools were underfunded, and salaries for 
black teachers were lower than those for white teachers with 
comparable experience and education. Despite these inequi- 
ties, many black students nevertheless persevered to achieve 
their educational goals, 

Oklahoma made its position regarding segregation clear with 
the enactment of the first bill passed by the first legislature af- 
ter statehood in 1907, The bill mandated segregation of all of 
Oklahoma's public schools and universities. Its evil manifesta- 
tions included the Tulsa race riots of 1921 and the near total 
segregation of the races in every other situation where they 
might meet. 

But one day an intelligent, attractive young woman from 
Chickasha, Oklahoma, took steps that changed history. 


A da lois sipuel was born February 8 , 1924, the 

third of four children born to Bishop Travis B. Sipuel and 
Martha Bell Smith. Her father, the son of former slaves, was 
a preacher and church administrator who served as bishop for 
the Church of God in Christ for Oklahoma. The Sipuel fam- 
ily moved to Chickasha after losing all their possessions when 
their home was burned during the Tulsa race riots. 

In 1941* Ada Lois received her diploma from Lincoln High 
School with the distinction of class valedictorian. She then 
attended Langston University, the only black university in the 
state, where she married Warren Fisher on March 3, 1944, The 
English major graduated with honors on May 21* 1945, but 
Ada Lois had always dreamed of becoming a lawyer, Langston 
had no law school, though, and state statutes prohibited blacks 
from attending white state universities. Instead, Oklahoma 
provided funding whereby "Negroes” could attend law 
schools and graduate schools that accepted blacks outside of 
Oklahoma, Over the years, Oklahoma's black students had 
attended schools in more than twenty states — from New York 
to California, including the nation's capital— with their 
tuition paid by the state of Oklahoma, 

The National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People was keenly aware of this injustice and sought to find a 
person who had all the necessary qualifications for admission 
to the University of Oklahoma to pursue an advanced degree. 
Such a person, the NAACP theorized, would have to be an 
Oklahoman and be willing to serve as a guinea pig in order to 
challenge the state's segregation in higher education law, Ada 
Lois, at 2 1 , accepted the challenge as an opportunity to achieve 
her lifelong ambition of becoming an attorney and enforcing 
the constitutional guarantee of equality. Because of her supe- 

Previous page> Amos T, Hail Ada Lois Sipuel Fisher, Thurgood 
Marshall and Dr. H. W. Williamson. 

Right, Ada Lois's senior class picture , 1 94 J 


Undeniably, “separate but equal” 
was a step up from slavery, but in 
reality it translated into separate 
but unequal educational systems. 








rior academic credentials, the NAACP agreed that Ada Lois 
would he the perfect candidate* 

[n 1946, Norman was an all-white city: blacks could not 
live in Norman or remain there overnight. Any blacks 
employed by the city in domestic and janitorial positions 
commuted daily and invariably left the city before nightfall. 
On January 14* 1946, Ada Lois, accompanied by Roscoe 
Dunjee, the state president of the NAACP, and Dr. W.A.J. 
Bullock, the regional director of the NAACP, went to the 
registrar’s office to enroll in the University of Oklahoma 
College of Law. Dr. George Cross, the president of OU, was 
quickly notified, and the black trio was brought into his 
office. Cross reviewed Ada Lois’s certified transcript from 
Langston University and found that her credentials were 
adequate and that there was no academic reason to reject 
her application for admission. He had been advised to reject 
Ada Lois’s application because Langston was not accredited 
but knew that OU had admitted numerous white students 
from non -accredited institutions. 

Cross, who did not approve of segregation, nonetheless ad- 
vised Ada Lois that Oklahoma statutes prohibited whites and 
blacks from attending classes together, so he refused to ad- 
mit her because of her race. Cross’s rejection letter to Ada Lois 
referred to statutes which prohibited colored students from 
attending white universities. It was a misdemeanor to instruct 

Ada Lois Sipuel Fisher and President George Cross 


or attend classes comprised of mixed races. Cross would have 
been fined up to $500 a day had he admitted Ada Lois, her 
instructors would have been fined up to $50 a day, and the 
white students who attended class with her would have been 
fined up to $20 a day, 

O N APRIL 6, 1946, ADA LOIS WAS REPRESENTED BY GKLA- 
homa attorney AmosT* Hall and NAACP General Coun- 
sel Thurgood Marshall. The two lawyers filed a lawsuit in the 
Cleveland County District Court, Sipuel v. Board of Regents of 
the University of Oklahoma , prompting a three-year legal battle. 
She lost her case in Cleveland County and subsequently ap- 
pealed to the Oklahoma Supreme Court, which sustained the 
ruling of the Cleveland County court, finding that the state’s 
policy of segregating whites and blacks in education did not 
violate the federal constitution. 

During the pendency of Ada Lois’s lawsuit, she received nu- 
merous abusive, threatening letters postmarked from Okla- 
homa and other states. With or without her address, the post 
office delivered letters to her home in Chickasha addressed 
only to “Ada Lois Sipuel — Nigger.” She also received threat- 
ening telephone calls and was forced to stop talking with her 
lawyers by phone because her line was tapped. 

After an unfavorable ruling from the Oklahoma Supreme 
Court, Ada Lois filed an appeal with the United States Su- 
preme Court. On January 12, 1948, the U,S* Supreme Court 
ruled that Oklahoma must provide Ada Lois with the same 
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In 1946, Norman was 
an all-white city: 
blacks could not live 
in Norman or remain 
there overnight. 


opportunities for securing a legal education as it provided to 
other citizens of Oklahoma and remanded the case to the 
Cleveland County District Court. 

The Oklahoma legislature determined that it had three op- 
tions: admit her to the University of Oklahoma College of Law, 
provide a separate law school for her, or close OU’s law school 
to all students, white and black. Rather than admit Ada Lois 
to the law school or close it, the Oklahoma legislature opted 
to create a separate law school exclusively for her. That new 
school, named the Langston University School of Law, was 
located in the State Capitol’s senate rooms. Three white attor- 
neys who were hired part-time comprised the school’s faculty. 
Ada Lois refused to attend and again attempted to enroll in 
OU’s law school. Again, she was denied admission and in- 
structed to attend Langston’s law school, one thrown together 
in five days time. 

On March 15, 1948, Ada Lois’s lawyers filed a motion in the 
Cleveland County District Court contending that the Langston 
school did not afford the advantages of a legal education to blacks 
substantially equal to the one whites received at OU’s law school. 
This inequality, they argued, entitled Ada Lois to be admitted 
to OU. During the hearing, several experts testified regarding the 
insufficiency of Langston’s law school, including a member of 
OU’s law school faculty, Henry H. Foster. 

Professor Foster described the Langston school as a fake, a 
fraud, and a deception. Foster also ridiculed Oklahoma for not 
complying with the mandate of the United States Supreme 



Every Inch a Queen 

A Homecoming in Alva 

THE YEAR WAS 1966. IN MISSISSIPPI, A FIREBOMB 
snuffed out the life of a black civil rights activist, and 
Oklahoma still carried on its conscience the 1921 Tulsa 
race riots. Nevertheless, Northwestern Oklahoma State 
University in Alva, under the leadership of Dr. J. W. Mar- 
tin, dared to recruit a handful of black students. 

One of those early recruits was Mary Elaine Williams. 
Bright, talented, and artistic, Mary was offered scholar- 
ships at a number of universities but chose NWOSU. A 
young woman with no qualms about ushering in a gen- 
eration of integration, Mary had learned to, as she puts 
it, "wear blinders" to racial hostilities. 

By the time she arrived in Alva, blatant discrimination 
was losing its grip, and the young girl plunged into a 
flurry of campus activities. An active co-ed, she set about 
establishing the first black sorority on campus, the Zeta 
Phi Betas, and was chosen president. Her personality and 
talents gained her a place in the hearts of fellow stu- 
dents both black and white. 

Then in 1968, her junior year, the real test came. For 
the annual Ranger homecoming activities, each soror- 
ity nominated a candidate. The newly organized Zetas, 
however, wanted nothing to do with the competition 
knowing they stood little chance of being elected. But 
Mary reminded her sisters of their obligation. 

"We are a recognized organization," she said. "This 
is just one of the functions that we are expected to par- 
ticipate in. We have to nominate someone. " The Zetas 
reluctantly conceded, then nominated Mary. 

On the day of the election, Mary was on her way to 
the polls, and she met a friend. "They've closed the 
polls," her acquaintance said "because you were win- 
ning." Mary was dumbfounded. The possibility that she 
might win had never crossed her mind. But the young 
woman was winning, and out of desperation, the elec- 
tion officials had closed the polls. 

Mary, however, had an ally. In a private meeting, the 
president of the student senate, Randy Murrow, made 
an impassioned plea in her favor. "Why change the 
rules," he argued, "just because somebody black is win- 
ning?" After considerable debate, the polls were re- 
opened. Mary was working in the library when a throng 
of students burst through the door to announce Mary's 
victory and congratulate her. 

It was 1 968, and Mary Elaine Williams had just been 
elected the first black homecoming queen at a predomi- 
nantly white university in the state of Oklahoma, some 
said possibly the nation. — Betty A. Laird 


Court to provide Ada Lois with the same legal education it 
afforded whites and the United States Constitution, which 
guaranteed equal rights under the Fourteenth Amendment. 
However, the Cleveland court ruled against Ada Lois, finding 
that the two state law schools were “equal.” The Oklahoma 
Supreme Court predictably upheld the finding. 

But the death of segregation in higher education had already 
begun. In 1948, a group of six black Oklahomans had applied 
to OU’s graduate schools in differing disciplines, from zoology 
to social work; all were denied admission under the same statutes 
which upheld Ada Lois’s rejection. Thurgood Marshall selected 
one of the six students, George W. McLaurin, to represent in yet 
another challenge to Oklahoma’s segregation in higher 
education. The federal court, citing the Sipuel case, ordered 
Oklahoma to provide McLaurin an education. The state soon 
realized that it could not create separate graduate programs for 
blacks similar to the sham law school it had quickly thrown 
together for Ada Lois. 

A da LOIS’S ATTORNEYS THEN ANNOUNCED TO OKLA- 
homa their intentions to again appeal to the U.S. Supreme 
Court. However, Oklahoma’s attorney general Mac Q. 
Williamson refused to return to Washington, D.C., and face the 

Governor David Walters appoints Dr. Ada Lois Sipuel Fisher to 
the OU Board of Regents in 1992. To her lefty Dr. George Cross , 
OU's president in 1948. 


same nine Supreme Court justices to argue that the Langston law 
school was equal to OU’s law school. As a result of this conces- 
sion, on June 18, 1949 — more than three years after Ada Lois 
first applied for admission to OU’s College of Law — she was ad- 
mitted there. The Langston University College of Law was closed 
twelve days later. 

Although Ada Lois was generally welcomed by her white class- 
mates, she was required to sit in a seat separated by a wooden 
rail; on the chair a sign read “Colored.” The black students who 
were enrolled at OU were provided separate eating facilities and 
restrooms, designated reading sections in the library, and roped- 
off stadium seats at the football games. 

These conditions persisted until the June 5, 1950, U.S. Su- 
preme Court decision in McLaurin v. Oklahoma State Regents 
for Higher Education when the court ruled that the restrictions 
of segregation imposed on McLaurin at OU impaired and in- 
hibited his ability to study. The decision meant that blacks could 
no longer be segregated at OU and could now be admitted to 
graduate schools at all state supported colleges and universities 
in the nation. Victory was a long time coming. 

In August, 1951, Ada Lois graduated, and after passing the 
Oklahoma bar examination, she practiced law in Chickasha. 
Armed with the Sipuel and McLaurin precedents, Thurgood 
Marshall went to the U.S. Supreme Court a third time, which 
turned out to be the charm. In 1954 the U.S. Supreme Court 
unanimously ruled in Brown v. the Board of Education of Topeka, 
Kansas , that “separate but equal” was inherently unequal and 


violated the U.S. Constitution, thus effectively ending racial seg- 
regation. Significantly, Marshall made many of the same argu- 
ments in Brown that were first presented to the U.S, Supreme 
Court in Sipuel v, Board of Regents. The historic Brown decision 
for the first time in U.S, history declared discrimination based 
on race unconstitutional and removed segregation as the last 
vestige of slavery. 

1 n 1 956, Ada Lois joined the faculty of Langston University. By 
her retirement in 1987* she had earned a second graduate degree, 
a master’s in history from OU, and had been appointed chair of 
the Social Sciences Department at Langston. As she wrote in her 
1996 memoir A Matter of Block and White , “Desegregation came — 
painfully, begrudgingly, and slowly — 'but it did come." 

I ATTENDED LANGSTON UNIVERSITY FROM 1974 UNTIL 
1 978. During this time I first met Ada Lois, a teacher who in- 
stilled in her students an obligation as American citizens to de- 
mand all the rights and privileges guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion. She challenged us to be courageous and demonstrate lead- 
ership that advances society for all Americans, regardless of race 
or gender. After graduating, l attended the University of Okla- 
homa College of Law and graduated in 1981. 

In 1987, Ada Lois retired from Langston as assistant vice presi- 
dent for academic affairs and continued her work through a vari- 
ety of civic, civil rights, and educational activities. She served on 
theOU Foundation Board from 1989 until 1992 and was awarded 
an honorary doctorate byOU in 1991. A year later, on April 22, 


1 992, Governor David Walters appointed Dr. Sipuel Fisher and 
one of her students from Langston to the OU Board of Regents, I 
was that student, appointed to a full seven-year term. In March 
of this year 1 was elected chairman of the OU Board of Regents, 
the first African American to serve in that capacity. 

The announcement of our appointments as regents was held 
on the steps of Mon net Hall, the old law school building that Ada 
Lois fought so hard and so long to enter. Dr. Ada Lois Sipuel Fisher 
accepted the challenge to confront a segregated educational sys- 
tern that under the color of law had discriminated against blacks 
since before statehood. The fruits of her perseverance and cour- 
age broke the cycle of exclusion and made it possible for untold 
numbers of African Americans, myself included, to fulfill their 
ambitions of becoming lawyers, doctors, and scientists. 

Perhaps among all that Ada Lois accomplished, her appoint- 
ment to the same governing board that had once voted to ex- 
clude her and all other blacks from the power of an education 
confirms that justice does prevail in the end. IE 

GETTING THERE 

Ada Lots Sipuel Fisher joins Sojourner Truth t Harriet Tubman , Rosa 
Parks, and Corel ta Scott King on the Smithsonian Institution's list 
of 150 Outstanding Black Women , The University of Oklahoma has 
not forgotten Ada Lois's legacy > since her death in October 1995 . A 
garden in her honor is located between Jacobson and Carpenter 
hath on the Norman campus ; it features a fountain made of stones 
from each of the state’s seventy-seven counties and a bronze plaque 
chronicling her achievements ; (405) 325-1188 


‘Desegregation came — 
painfully, begrudgingly, and 
slowly — but it did come/ 







The McGranahan 
Homestead 

By John Gifford 
Photograph by Richard Day 

O verlooking a field near piedmont sits 

this shell of a house. It has long since shed 
its white paint, and the searing sun and frigid 
winters have reduced the buildings on the prop- 
erty to mere skeletons. 

A century ago, the land was home to James and 
Sarah McGranahan. The couple purchased the 160 
acres to build a home, raise their family, and 
eventually retire. Mr. McGranahan built the house 
himself with wood hauled in on a wagon from the 
nearest train station, a Santa Fe railroad stop later 
known as Oklahoma City. 

As a young man, McGranahan, a settler from the 
East, had served with General George Custer and his 
Seventh Cavalry in their pursuit of Indians on the 
western Oklahoma plains. (During one particularly 
hostile skirmish, McGranahan escaped death by 
hiding inside the carcass of a dead buffalo.) In his 
later years, he was appointed second postmaster of 
Indian Territory, serving in that position until 1 889, 
then operating a freight business until his retire- 
ment in 1895. 

Today, McGranahan’s great-granddaughter, Joan 
Yowell, lives less than a mile from the homestead. 
“You couldn't just run to town whenever you 
needed something,” Yowell says of the homestead- 
ing days. The windmill, corral, and orchard were 
central to the McGranahans* isolated existence, but 
today a few handmade cement blocks and wooden 
shingles serve as the only reminders of a time which 
technology has all but eradicated. ItR 


The old McGranahan homestead sits twelve miles west 
of downtown Oklahoma City at the junction of State 
Highways 3 and 4 in a field on the southwest corner of 
the intersection . 

James and Sarah McGranahan s homestead near Yukon 
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Nearly every civilization has wrestled with the 
belief that paradise, heaven, or nirvana is 
attainable in the afterlife, assuming certain 
conditions are met in this one. A faith in something 
or someone greater coursed through the veins of this 
land's people centuries before Spanish monks and 
French fur traders sought to reshape it to their 
sacramental liking. Immigrants and homesteaders 
also did their part, building white-steepled churches 
as they forged a future in the new territory. Today, 
we reflect the spiritual hopes and struggles of our 
formers. And though the mosaic of religions in 
Oklahoma changes with each generation, what a 
wonder it is to behold. Here, in their own words, 
are a handful of Oklahoma’s religious leaders. 



From Here To Eternity 

Putting a Face on Oklahoma Faith 


REPORTED BY KELLY CROW 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY DAVID FITZGERALD 
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Venerable Thick Tri 
Hoa before the altar 
at Vien Giac 


T he main difference be* 
tween Buddhism and 
other religions is we believe 
we are future gods. We don't 
believe in a single God. We 
can all become a god. 

Buddha never forces any- 
body to enter the religion 
and never gives a reward or 
punishment* All he gave was 
the teaching, “This is the 
way. If you follow this, you 
c a n b eco m eBuddha.” If y o u 
like it, fine* If not, fine* 
There is no reward to heaven 
or punishment to hell* 


BUDDHIST. As a child in the suburbs of Saigon, Venerable 
Thich Tri Hoa was curious about the sudden calm he felt when- 
ever the bells rang from the nearby Buddhist temple. Once he 
found the source, the eight year old accepted the life of a monk 
against his parents' wishes and lived in South Vietnam until 
religious persecution from the Communist regime forced him 
to leave. Escaping in a small boat in 1980, he eventually came 
to Oklahoma City to oversee the Vien Giac Buddhist Temple. 
Vien Giac's 1,000 mostly Vietnamese members comprise the 
largest of the state's three temples, which altogether serve ap- 
proximately 5 >000 Buddhists. 


The main reason we are all 
not Buddhas right now is be- 
cause of three poisons: an- 
ger, craving, and ignorance* 
Whenever we eliminate 
these poisons, then we 
achieve enlightenment* 

To overcome the anger, 
wc practice loving kindness 
to all living things. We 
have compassion for them 
because we know they are 
also suffering* Even when 1 
walk, I don't walk on the 
ants because we try not to 
kill anything. 

To overcome the craving, 
we are supposed to give* 
When we are ignorant, we 
are blind. 

In our religion, sin means 
we are doing what is harm- 
ful to other people. What- 
ever we do to others should 


be good and wholesome. If 
we make them suffer, it is an 
unwholesome action and is 
bad for our karma* 

Karma is the sowing of 
your seed* If you put a bad 
seed in the ground, wild 
grass will come up. If you 
pul an orange seed, it will 
come up as a fruit tree* You 
get what you sow* Karma is 
also the energy that causes 
you to believe for good in 
the new life* 

We believe there are six 
forms of life: heaven, hu- 
mans, a tula (warriors), ani- 
mals, hungry ghosts, and 
hell* What I want is to reach 
nirvana, or the Pure Land of 
the Buddha. If l can't make 
it in this life, 1 would want to 
come back as a monk and go 
down the same path* 


N o v e m her - Dec e m her i 9 9 8 
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When it comes to the 

INDIVIDUAL MEMBER, 

WE STILL ASK THE PERSON TO BE 
INDEPENDENT IN THEIR 
OWN INTERPRETATION 

of the Scripture. 


Dr. Michael D. 
Anderson and the 
Westminster 
Presbyterian Church 


PRESBYTERIAN. The life of Dr. Michael D, Anderson speaks 
to the value Presbyterians place on education. Anderson spent 
childhood summers studying the Bible at his grandfather’s 
wheat ranch in Washington, left for college at age 16> and col- 
lected several degrees before accepting the call twenty years ago 
to lead Oklahoma City's Westminster Presbyterian Church, a 
1,000- member congregation and one of 154 in the state. 


T he Bill o f R igh ts , fra n k I y, 
makes a great deal of 
sense to a Presbyterian. (The 
fo u n de rs J we re very outspo- 
ken when it came to popes, 
kings, and others who had 
authoritarian power over 
the people. Presbyterians, in 
their early history, spoke out 
for freedom of conscience, 
which is part of the ability to 
follow one’s faith. 


Now God is God for the 
whole world, but I don’t 
think there’s any question 
that America leads the world 
in bringing people of diverse 
backgrounds together and 
giving them a multicultural 
experience. Obviously, Pres- 
byterians weren’t alone in 
promoting that, but if the 
Presbyterians of the six- 
teenth century were alive to- 


day, 1 don’t doubt some of 
them would say, "Well, that 
was to be expected.” 

Those Presbyterians who 
first came to America were 
definitely independent think- 
ers. Today, sure, some 
people think we’re tradi- 
tional or conservative, but 
when it comes to the indi- 
vidual member, we still ask 
the person to be indepen- 
dent in their own interpreta- 
tion of the Scripture. 

The church, for genera- 
tions, depended on growth 
through family growth. 
That’s no longer the case 
since the youth and family 
revolution of the 1960s. So 
Presbyterians have had to 
learn something we haven’t 
done very well for 400 years, 
and that is how to reach out 
to new members who don’t 
have a Presbyterian back- 
ground. We also do not 
have as many minorities as 
some of us would like to 
see, but we put great em- 
phasis on being open to ev- 
eryone. Our roots came 
from northern Europe, and 
it’s just taking a while. 
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CATHOLIC. Post Chaplain (Col.) Charles Gunti leads a field 
service at Fort Sill near Lawton , the first such service for these 
eighty-odd exhausted soldiers in Bravo Battery first Battalion 


Nineteenth Field Artillery The 57-year-old Catholic priest, on 


the other hand, is fresh into his new job as head over thirty 


eight chaplains and forty-four assistants who help him provide 
round-the-clock spiritual support for the 22,200 people who 
call the Army base home. 


YOU THINK 
SOLDIERS WILL HAVE 
A DIM VIEW OF 
RELIGION AND LOOK 
ASKANCE AT IT, 

BUT I FOUND JUST 
THE OPPOSITE. 



W hen 1 Joined the mili- 
tary twenty- two years 
ago, I thought it would be a 
difficult job because 1 wouldn't 
receive any respect. You 
think soldiers will have a dim 
view of religion and look 
askance at it, but 1 found just 
the opposite. What I enjoy 
most is just being with the 
soldiers, being in the field 
with them, talking 
with them. 

In the civilian world, 
your parishioners come 
to church on Sunday, 
but they work during 
the week; whereas here, 
your soldiers are al- 
ways here — you see 
them all the time. We 
have immediate access 
to influence them for 
good. We stress Army 
values, and we push 
and emphasize a reli- 
gious nature, 

W e have 25,000 men 
deployed, but it's in 
small units all over the 
world- — Haiti, Soma- 
lia, Bosnia. Wherever 
they go, our chaplains 
are there with them. 

Most soldiers conic 


for advice, or they're in trouble 
or stressed or confused. They 
come for problems in their 
marriages or raising their chil- 
dren, Of course, some come 
seeking faith. 

IPs like providing religion 
for a whole town, and each re- 
ligion is unique and needs us. 
So it's full-scale, and there's 
plenty to do. It's a great life. 


Post Cl tap la i n Ch arles 
Gunti talking to the 
troops 
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NATIVE AMERICAN. Osage elder Bill Mashunkashey, whose 
last name means He Who Owns the Land, actually does own 
more than 1,000 acres bordering the Tallgrass Prairie near 
Pawhuska. Under his great-grandmother's guardianship, he 
was raised in the Native American Church, the religious affili- 
ation most known for its use of the hallucinogenic, peyote. Ten 
years ago, he was named elder of the Buffalo Clan. 


THE SMOKE BEGAN 

TO FLY AND THE EAGLE 
FEATHER SWOOSHED OVER 
ME, AS I WAS BLESSED. 


O ne morning about 3 
a.m., my grandfather 
and great-grandmother took 
me to a peyote house, which 
was the Native American 
Church. I was laid on a long 
cement slab beside a round 
ball of cement with a heart on 
top, which represents the 
peyote religion. I was only 
eight or nine, but I remember 
cedar smoke in a little bowl 
over my head. The smoke be- 
gan to fly and the eagle 
feather swooshed over me, as 
1 was blessed and named E- 
lon-tah, which means The 
Oldest Son. 

When the sun came up, 
they opened the door and 
light poured in. Indians were 
all around me. 1 was scared 
to death and I tell you, 1 saw 
more Indians there than 
Custer ever saw. 


Bill Mashunkashey 
wearing the sacred robe 
of an Osage elder 


We do the same naming cer- 
emony today, only we do It 
quicker in a meeting with a 
group of people. We do use the 
cedar, but we don’t use peyote. 

Peyote is a fungus which 
grows on cactus that will 
make you lightheaded, and 
then you regurgitate, cleans- 
i n g yo ll It was c o n t ro ve rsi a 1 
for awhile because people 
thought it didn't meet the 
guidelines of todays society, 
but Indians use it in their re- 
ligion because it purifies them 
in their belief. 

Even before the peyote, the 
Osage believed in the freedom 
of the skies, the land, the abil- 
ity to hunt and survive. Wa- 
kon-tah or Great Spirit was 
the only thing they knew to 
worship. They didn’t see him, 
but they knew somebody was 
making this grass and the 
trees and the water. It was 
later when they adapted Wa- 
kon-tah to mean Jesus Christ. 
They didn’t get into deep dis- 
cussions on religion — they 
just believed from one gen- 
eration to the other. 
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MYSTICAL CHRISTIANITY. Reverend Carol E. Parrish had 


T here is both a science and 
art side to Christianity. 
Theology is the science, and 
spirituality is the art. To have 
a wholeness, you have to un- 
derstand both* 

In some ways, the Protes- 
tants are the rational side, 
and Catholicism is the mys- 
tery side. In that way, 1 feel 
I’m related to both because 
[ have both parts in my life. 
On the soul level, we are 
usually wise, but sometimes 
we can’t get that on the per- 
sonality level* So medita- 
tion, kabalah, spiritual heal- 
ing, reiki — they all can help 
bring those together. 

People who are not as 
ecumenical might not un- 
derstand our approach, but 
our people are very into 


never been to Oklahoma, but after a meditation session in 
1981, she and her husband moved from Florida to start a com- 


munity atop Sparrow Hawk Mountain near Tahlequah* The 
five-family commune who first followed the mystic- minister 


has since grown to a fifty- 
home enterprise with its own 
fire department and water 
district to service the Light of 
Christ Community Church 
and Santa Sophia Seminary . 
Parrish offers hope (and a 
doctoral degree) for those 
seeking spiritual clarity 
through esoteric means like 
dream study, aura psycho- 
graphy, Agni yoga, astrology, 
and numerology* 


prayer, silence, meditation, 
and respect for the body. 
We have a very natural ap- 
proach, but we believe you 
don’t have to leave Chris- 
tianity to find that* 

Most people |who come 
here) are responding to an 
awakening in themselves* 
Life has somehow prompted 
them — a death in the fam- 
ily, a divorce, a move, or a 
change — and they're ready 
to look at it in a very ma- 
ture way* 

All people need to find 
what works for them in their 
relationship with God* 1 know 
what works for me, but just as 
I want that freedom for me, 1 
want it for others, too. If there 
is a key to living with your 
neighbors, it’s respect. 



Reverend Carol E* Parrish 
beside the altar of Sancta 
Sophia , which means 
" holy wisdom" 


Our people are very 

INTO PRAYER, SILENCE, 
MEDITATION, AND RESPECT 
FOR THE BODY. 
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THE TIME IS COMING 

when Vernon will just 

BE KNOWN AS A CHURCH AND 


NOT A BLACK CHURCH, 


AME. Learning the history of Vernon African Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in Tulsa is like taking a workshop on Oklahoma 
race relations. Founded in 1903 in the Greenwood District 
once hailed as the Black Wall Street of America, Vernon sur- 


still has a strong practice of 
it. So again, we look to the 
church for direction. What- 
ever our differences are, the 
church reminds us of what 
we share. 

We do have to address 
the issue of white church, 
black church with our chil- 
dren because while it ap- 
pears to be segregation on 
Sunday, it’s not a matter of 


The time is coming when 
Vernon will just be known 
as a church and not a black 
church. That's because we 
believe in a God who is in- 
clusive, and we believe that 
ail human beings are the 
same. Some people don't 
want to talk about it, but 
there really is only one 
people. Different groups, 
but one people. 


vived the Tulsa race riots, launched integration 
movements, and now struggles with urban 
blight and an aging congregation (most of its 
379 members are pushing age #0). At the helm 
is Dr. Isaac Nelson Hudson Ir., a 43-year-old 
Chicago native who believes in the future of the 
state's sixty AME churches as much as he does 
his own congregation. 



T he church represents 
all humanity. It's the 
moral high ground and sets 
the standard for people to 
live by. For us, it was the 
one institution that kept 
our families together. Even 
during slavery and Recon- 
struction, it was the church 
that gave us life. 

Most people would agree 
that we're still living in a so- 
ciety that, while it does not 
necessarily condone racism, 


structured segregation. For j>. Isaac Nelson 
many congregations, it's a Hudson Jr. before his 
matter of neighborhood Sunday congregation 
and tradition. It's even a 
matter of name. We are 
Vernon African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, so auto- 
matically people think we 
are for people of African- 
American descent. That's 
true in part, but we have 
Anglo-Saxons who are 
pastors and members at 
our church. 
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JEWISH. Rabbi David A. Packman actually set out to be a 
Middle Eastern archaeologist but soon realized he was more 
fascinated by the 3, 800-year history of Judaism than its artifacts, 
A stint as chaplain at Lackland Air Force Base in San Antonio 


also sparked Packman's interest in the Southwest, so in 1976 the 


native Philadelphian jumped at the chance to shepherd the 408 


families at Oklahoma City's Temple B'nai Israel. Founded in 



Rabbi David A . 

Packman holding the 
Benda rf Sera H, reset ted 
from Nazi destruction 
just before the Holocaust 


T he reason Oklahoma has 
a small Jewish popula- 
tion [less than 6,000] is ac- 
tually historical. There 
should have been lots of 
Jews who made the run in 
1889, but three years before 
that, almost 25 s 000 immi- 
grant Jews were lured from 
the East to Denver with a 
promise of free land by the 
railroads* You bought a 
one-way railroad ticket, and 


1903, the congregation is the 
second largest in the state after 
Temple Israel in Tulsa (which 
serves 492 families). 


While suffering is part of my 

IDENTITY, IT’S NOT THE MAJOR PART, 
MY IDENTITY WAS ALWAYS 
INFUSED WITH BEING AMERICAN 

and being Jewish. 


they'd give you land. What 
they didn't tell you was 
there was no water, so 
thousands and thousands 
practically froze to death 
that first winter. 

The word went eastward 
to the Jewish communities 
that if they offer you free 
land, don't take it. Of 
course, three years later 
comes the land run, which 
was legitimate, hut very few 
Jews took advantage of it. 
Most American Jews are 
descendants of forebears 
who left Europe under very 
bad circumstances, and 
therefore the immigrant sa- 
gas of our families tend to 
include an element of suf- 
fering. While suffering is 
part of my identity, it's not 


the major part. 

My identity was always in- 
fused with being American 
and being Jewish and inti- 
mately tied up with both. 
My parents were extremely 
patriotic and loved America, 
viewing it as a land of refuge. 

But because America is a 
very free country, the num- 
ber of Americans who, as 
adults, perpetuate the reli- 
gious traditions of their 
childhood Is not enormous. 
In America, you can go any 
way you want. It's part of 
our religious freedom that 
we are free to find our reli- 
gious home as adults, even if 
it's different from when we 
were children. So, like every 
other religion, we have our 
losses and our gains. 
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MENNONITE. Nearly all of Emerson Unruh’s 100 years have 
been spent within the close-knit farming community of Meno 
and the New Hopedaie Mennonite Church, a group of Polish 
and Russian families who crossed the Kansas border for the 
opening of the Cherokee Outlet in 1893. Although member- 
ship at New Hopedaie has dipped from 350 to 175 in the last 
fiftyyears, it still makes up the bulk of Meno (pop. 225), named 
in honor of the sect's founder, Menno Simons. 



ISLAM. For years, Dr. Riaz Ahmad and fellow Moslems with 
the Islamic Society of Edmond worshipped in the Y- Chapel at 
the University of Central Oklahoma, where he has taught mi- 
crobiology since 1976. Now, Ahmad (born in India and raised 
in Pakistan) feels more at home between the arched ceilings and 
striped carpets of the mosque the group built six years ago just 
across the street. 


W hen we moved from 
Mound ridge, Kan- 
sas, 1 was a patch of four 
years old. I remember the 
day we came, and l Ve been 
in this church ever since. 

This is the third church 
Eve seen them build, and 
I've gone to every one of 
them. Church is a lot differ- 
ent today- Back then, the 
men sat by themselves and 
the women sat with their 
children, and that's how I 
grew up. 1 don’t know why 
they did it that way, but 
they were all good Christian 
people. I was probably 15 


when they sat together. 

I used to watch my father 
go out in the pasture to say 
his morning prayers. Even if 
it was raining, he did that. I 
never went with him, but 1 
never go to bed without 
saying my prayers. 

The young generation 
isn't brought up like 1 was 
in church. When 1 was a boy 
at home, you'd never eat a 
bite until you said your 
prayer. That makes a differ- 
ence when you grow up, l 
guess when you live on 
God's side, well, he keeps 
you in tune. 


T he meaning of Islam is 
peace. So when a person 
submits himself to the au- 
thority who created him, 
God, he is in a state of peace. 

How do we know what is 
God? For a Moslem, the 
source for that has been 
given to us through the Kor- 
an. From the time it was re- 
vealed, the Koran has been 
exactly preserved as it was at 
the beginning. 

The guidance is given to 
prophets — Moses, Abraham, 
Noah, Christ - — and the final 
one, Mohammed, who ex- 
plained all this approximately 
1,400 years ago. 

As we understand it, the 


messages come through an- 
gels, holy scripture, and 
prophets, and then there will 
be a day of judgment and 
resurrection. Those who 
have been obedient will be 
rewarded with paradise. 

Everything that has hap- 
pened has been predestined 
— not even a leaf falls from 
a tree without the Creator 
knowing. The hardships and 
happiness that come, you 
thank the Creator. You get 
rewarded for being happy 
and rewarded for going 
through hardships, which 
come in all shapes. It's an 
uphill struggle anywhere you 
go — here or Pakistan. 
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When the Bible says there is a 

HEAVEN AND A HELL AND THAT THE 

one way to God is faith in Christ, 

WE TAKE THAT VERY SERIOUSLY, 



BAPTIST Dr. Tom Elliff is pastor to the more than 14,000 
members of First Southern Baptist Church of Del City and past 
president of the Southern Baptist Convention, Anthony Will- 
iams is pastor to the thirty- five worshipers who attend Reynolds 
Chapel Baptist Church in Bokchito. Both are Southern Baptist, 
a denomination so buckled to the Bible belt that one in five 
Oklahomans claims membership. 


E lliff: I don’t know when 
I started out if 1 had any 
ambitions other than to be 
God’s man. 1 just wanted to 
be sold out to the Lord. But 
I’m constantly amazed at 
where God has placed me, 
and I’m grateful to it. He's 
lord of the harvest, so you go 
where God tells you. 

The issue is not size; the is- 
sue is being obedient to the 
Lord. That’s so much more 
important than just seeking to 
be larger and larger. 

Williams: Well, we run 
about thirty-five people, and 
I would like to see some 
growth in our area and addi- 
tional ministry opportuni- 
ties. Right now, if one of our 
members is missing, 1 know 
it. 1 know every one of them. 

Elliff: Over the years Eve 
heard pastors lament their 
work, but that’s part of it. 
That’s the joy of it. Some- 
body once said they prayed 
that God would bless their 
work, but our reality is the 
work is the blessing, 
Williams: Amen, 

Elliff: Sure you get tired. 


Sometimes you work all 
night and drive straight 
from the hospital to the of- 
fice, and you’re gonna get 
weary, but everybody goes 
through that. Every job has 
its tedium, but one aspect of 
being a pastor that can be 
draining — if you don’t spend 
time with the Lord— is that 
it’s an intensely personal 
kind of ministry. You’re in- 
volved in people’s lives at 
crucial moments. Their grief 
is your grief; their joys are 
your joys, 1 know out in 
Brother Anthony’s area, he 
doesn’t just pastor a church. 
He’s pasturing a town, 
Williams: I had a call just 
this past week from a lady in 
another town who knows 


me. Her dad was in the [CU 
at the local hospital, and she 
wanted me to come talk to 
him. Now neither one is a 
member of the church, but 
that’s just an example of what 
Brother Tom is talking 
about. The key thing is the 
relationship with our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

Elliff: We often speak of 
Baptists as being people of 
the book, and by that we 
mean Baptists are people 
who believe the Bible is truly 
the Word of God, not merely 
some men’s words about 
God. When the Bible says 
there is a heaven and a hell 
and that the one way to God 
is faith in Christ, we take that 
very seriously, m 


Dr, Tom Elliff* left, joins 
Pastor Anthony Williams 
for lunch at Bob's Pig Shop 
in Pauls Valley , 
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This page from left: fabric daisies adorn box and card, cinnamon stick Santas, antique buttons decorate pack- 
ages, copper bathtub tray, family cookbook bound with electrical copper wire, a stack of eucalyptus and cin- 
namon soap, claw foot tub paper goods, an old lampshade meets industrial aluminum, discarded photo sewn 
to card. Opposite page from top: copper soap box, old jars with bath salts, a small version of the bath box. 
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rarer than gold S5 

sometimes handmade gifts are 
treasures in themselves 



I WAS SIX YEARS OLD WHEN GRANNY DIXON DIED, BUT THE MEMORIES I 
have seem all the more real after hearing my mother and countless others teil 
stories about her all my life. Granny and Grandpa had an affinity for finding the 
adventure in simple things, “They could make catching miller moths in a pan, walk- 
ing on stilts, or sleeping in a blanket box seem like grand adventures,” my cousin 
Jan once said. 

Nol only could they entertain us like no one else, they made gifts rarer than gold. 
I still have my Raggedy Ann and Andy doll that Granny pieced together from scrap 
material. Her hands were always in motion — tatting, sewing, canning dill pickles, 
rolling popcorn balls. Because I was so young when she died, I recall her creativity 
mostly through the handiwork we still treasure today. But it is my mom, for me, 
who most embodies Granny's spirit 

My mother always has a project. She's either knitting handmade sweaters, recalling 
antique seats, or making oatmeal bread from scratch. Like Mother and Granny, 1 
have always had restless hands. Also like them, my handiwork is usually destined 
for a family member or dear friend. 

Each Christmas, Aunt Emogene made us Santa cookies, ll was a three-day ven- 
ture; Emogene made the dough, cut out the cookies, baked the round little men, 
and meticulously decorated each one. On the other side of the kitchen, her brother — 
my uncle Bob— was busy can ning jars of green tomato pickles. 

A few Christmases ago, as the youngest grandchild in the Dixon family, I decided 
to give something back to my family — a cookbook for a clan of cooks. An old pic- 
ture of my grandparents, Ethel and Gar Held Dixon, fittingly graces the book's cover. 
It includes hundreds of favorite family recipes sprinkled throughout with family 
lore and scads of old photographs. Attached recipe notes provide little histories (“It 
was always a fun wintry afternoon when Mom fixed spud nuts. Dad, Steve, and 1 
were right there fighting over who got the first ones,” wrote my cousin Linda). 1 
a I so u sed d i ffe ren t r u b be r s ta m ps t o d eco r at e the pa ges b e t wee n rec i p e s . M y fa vo r- 
ites? The stamp of an old Mason jar and another of an antique ice-cream freezer. 
After almost two years of work, the books finally made it into stockings. 

Last season 1 came up with hath boxes. Family members received a box filled with 
handmade cinnamon-oatmeal and eucalyptus -kelp vegetable-based soap wrapped 
in recycled aluminum mesh and organdy ribbon. Also included: stationery sport- 
ing a hand-stamped claw Foot bathtub, a stamped and embossed tub notebook 
bound with lead-free solder, and an antique jar of eucalyptus bath salts. 

Knowing Tin a lover of baths, my husband designed a bath tray for me last Christ- 
mas. It rests atop my own claw foot tub — just like the one Granny had — in the 1930s 
apartment where we live. Darren made the tray from copper sheet and tubing after 
scouting out the market. For another gift, he found a 1 940s lampshade at an estate 
sale and used industrial aluminum for its base. 

The unwritten Dixon rule: use what you have and waste not. Often there's value 
in what others discard, be it copper sheeting for a bath tray, old photos sewn to re- 
cycled cardboard cards, or salvaged buttons that adorn packages. Like my grand- 
mother, l want to create something from what looks like nothing, something you 
can't buy in a store, something handmade, something that requires more of me — 
so m et h l n g rare r than gold . 10 
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By Kym Chaffin 



I T WAS THE BIGGEST FUNERAL IN THE HISTORY OF 
Mountain View. Law enforcement officers from as far 
away as California and Washington, D.C, flooded the little 
Methodist church in southeastern Oklahoma. Virtually every 
law enforcement organization in the country was represented: 
FBI, OSBI, Texas Rangers, to name a few. Jelly Bryce, that fear- 
less FBI man, legendary for his lethal fast draw, was dead, and 
an era in law enforcement had ended. 


In his prime, Bryce was possibly the world's deadliest gun. 
During his thirty- two years of service, he killed nineteen men 
in gunfights, To the officers who worked with him, his legacy 
rivaled that of Wyatt Earp and Bill Hickok, Strangely, though, 
he remains relatively unknown outside the tightly knit broth- 
erhood of law enforcement. 

Who was this enigmatic man around whom myth formed 
as naturally as clouds above the hot Oklahoma prairie? Even 
while he was alive the process of legend had begun — so many 
Bryce stories repeated by word of mouth so many times, 
handed down from one generation of lawmen to the next. 

Where had it begun? 

Certainly not with Bryce. He was notoriously reticent about 
discussing details of any case. “No comment” was his stand- 
ing reply to all but his closest friends. When I probed Into the 
bramble bush of Bryce facts, trying to cleave fact from fiction, 
I found, to my surprise, that the myth was the reality. What 1 
assumed to be exaggeration turned out to be fact, no matter 
how outlandish. 

I T BEGAN IN THE SAME LITTLE TOWN WHERE IT ENDED, 
Mountain View. Delf A. Bryce was born December 6, 1906, 
and, according to his sister, Lila Dawson, literally cut his teeth 
on a pistol. “Asa baby [our parents) would prop him up with 
pillows and let him teethe on Daddy’s unloaded pistol.” 

No one is exactly sure when Bryce began seriously shooting. 
Probably before age six. Some say before he could walk. At any 
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Previous page T Jelly Bryce as he appeared in the 1950s ; above , Bryce, at 
far left, with the Underhill posse — Bryce's mentor , Clarence Hurt , 
pomfs at the window from where the gangster opened fire; left, Bryce 
poses by a gangster's car after an Oklahoma City shootout; opposite 
page, Bryce shooting from the hip 


rate, when childhood friend Leah Reimer met him, he was ten 
years old and already a “perfect shot/' He was the only child 
she ever knew who had his own rifle, a .22 -caliber, and he used 
it to shoot rabbits, squirrels, and tin cans. 

By age 15, Bryce was so accurate with a shotgun his grand- 
father offered to buy him all the shells he could shoot. After 
graduating from high school in 1926> he spent thirty days at 
the Citizen's Military Camp at Fort Sill, 

Oklahoma, and won first in contests using 
the rifle, Browning automatic, and pistol. 

Next, he won the national rifle shooting con- 
test at Camp Perry in Ohio, 

More than anything, he loved to hunt and 
fish, so after high school lie got a job as a state 
game ranger. It must have proved somehow 
unsatisfying, though, because he resigned af- 
ter less than a year and decided to enroll at 
the Uni versity of Oklahoma. Then fate took 
a hand. 

On the way to enroll, he heard about the 
annual convention of the Oklahoma Sheriffs 
and Peace Officers Association. He later said 
what really caught his eye was the $100 first 
prize for pistol shooting. The convention was in Shawnee that 
year so Bryce dropped in and approached Clarence Hurt, then 
night chief of police in Oklahoma City. 

“This contest open to anyone?" Bryce inquired. 

Hurt looked at him skeptically, “You think you can shoot?" 

“I think 1 can.” 

“Well, let's go behind this hill and see what you can do.” 

Brvce gave Hurt a demonstration of his marksmanship, and 
an impressed Hurt replied, “You are now a member of the 
Oklahoma City police force.” 


Bryce shot that day with the Oklahoma City Police Depart- 
ment Pistol Team, and they won handily, largely because of 
Bryce's ability. At the end of the match, however, some of 
the other contestants complained loudly, “He isn't even a 
police officer!” 

“Sure he is,” Hurt said, “I hired him an hour ago.” 

Bryce found his calling, so he immediately moved to Okla- 
homa City and reported for duty. He had only 
been on the force a few days when, as he was 
leaving the old Bishop's restaurant on North 
Broadway, he saw a man sitting in a parked 
car whose face was well known to him from 
“Wanted” posters. Dressed in plain clothes, 
Bryce approached the man, opened the door 
of the car, and asked him who he was. 

"Who are you?” the man snapped back. 

“A police officer.” 

The man drew a gun, and Bryce promptly 
drew his, killing the suspect before he could 
get off a shot. The man, it turned out, was 
wanted for murder. 

Unfortunately, Bryce was so new on the 
force the attending police captain didn't 
know him. (He hadn't yet been issued any credentials.) He was 
promptly arrested for murder and taken to jail only to be re- 
leased a few hours later when Hurt came on duty. "The man is 
a police officer!” Hurt roared. “Turn him loose!” The shoot- 
ing was ruled justifiable homicide, but in the meantime Bryce's 
father, Fell A. Bryce, heard about his son's arrest on the radio 
and came to Oklahoma City with the best lawyer he could find. 

The charges were dropped, but Bryce's father, understand- 
ably, prodded his son to come home to the quieter life in 
Mountain View. Tve never disobeyed you,” Bryce told him, 
"but this is what I want to do with my Life. I want to be a po- 
liceman.” The older Bryce relented. 


T O UNDERSTAND BRYCE'S CAREER, IT IS NECESSARY TO 
understand the police world of the late 1920s and early 
1950s. It was anything but peaceful. In 1924, just two years 
before Bryce's entrance, Bill Tilghman, the last of the great law- 
men of the Old West, was killed in Cromwell, Oklahoma, while 
trying to disarm a drunk. Eight years later, the Oklahoma City 
Times reported fifty- nine bank robberies in the state during the 
past year — more than one a week. Plummeting financial situ- 
ations had made some men desperate and others, like Bryce, 
all the more determined to do their job. 

One night early in Bryce's career, he was alone in a patrol 
car when he saw two men trying to jimmy the back door of a 


store. Pulling into the alley, he pointed his headlights at the two, 
then leapt from his car. 

“Police!” he yelled out. 

The two men spun toward him, firing. Bryce killed them 
both with two shots. Now he’d killed three men his first year 
on the force. 

No single incident in Bryce's career became as legendary, 
though, as the one that happened on July 17, 1 934. Now a de- 
tective, Bryce and two other officers went to the Wren Hotel 
on Main Street to arrest Harvey Pugh, former companion of 
the outlaw Clyde Barrow (as in Bonnie and Clyde). Pugh was 
under $10,000 bond for murder in McPherson, Kansas. The 
officers knew Pugh was staying at the Wren with two other 
gangster types, and they planned to question all three. 

After the old woman at the hotel’s front desk showed them 
to the room, Bryce forced the door open. A man and woman 
in pajamas were lying on the bed, the man on his back with an 
automatic pistol in each hand. Bryce drew and shot six times 
before the man could squeeze the triggers. The woman, un- 
harmed, fled the room screaming. 

The man, a gangster known as J. Ray O’Donnell, was pro- 
nounced dead at the scene, riddled with bullets. (The other 
gangsters were apprehended within days.) Eleven years later, 
in 1945, Life magazine would film Bryce’s fast draw and 
calibrate it in its entirety at two-fifths of a second, faster 
than the human eye can follow. O’Donnell never 
knew what hit him. 

T here are different versions of how 

Bryce got the name “Jelly,” but all agree it was 
given to him by one of the six men he killed while 
with the Oklahoma City police force. Dying, the 
man uttered, “I can’t believe I was killed by a 
jellybean like you.” (“Jellybean,” at that time, was 
slang for a fancy dresser or dandy.) The name suited 
him. In a photograph in the Oklahoma City Times af- 
ter the O’Donnell shooting, Bryce is wearing a Palm Beach 
suit with white vest, slacks, and a Panama hat. 

After nine years on the police force, though, the fancy dresser 
caught the eye of a different branch of the law — the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

The year 1934 was a rough one for the FBI. That January, 
following a Kansas City massacre the year before, a law was 
passed arming FBI agents. The FBI scrambled to teach agents 
already onboard how to shoot but met with limited success. 

So they went in search of gunslingers. They waived the usual 
academic requirements and within six months had recruited 
Jerry Campbell, Clarence Hurt, and Jelly Bryce out of Okla- 
homa City. H urt, who was almost as good a shot as Bryce, went 
on to kill legendary outlaw John Dillingerand later accompany 
J. Edgar Hoover when the head of the FBI personally arrested 
Alvin Karp is, public enemy number one and the last surviving 
member of the Ma Barker gang. 

But no one was as feared by the underworld as Jelly Bryce, 
who went on to kill thirteen men while with the FBI, A bloody 





track record to be sure, but he maintained he never killed any- 
one who didn’t try to kill him first. 

Still, the strain of the job showed in his kind yet ascetic face, 
a face as weathered and broken-in as an old pair of cowboy 
boots. The most arresting features were his eyes, knowing yet 
sad. Fellow officers described them as cold and blue, like the 
“sealed beam glimmers” of car headlights. 

I N THE 1940S AND ’50S, BRYCE BECAME NATIONALLY 
known to law-abiding citizens through occasional firearms 
exhibitions. He had a big bag of tricks, all amazing. He wrote 
his name in the sky with a machine gun full of tracer bullets. 
He held two clay pigeons, had an assistant hold three, then the 
pair tossed all five into the air at the same time. Bryce busted 
them all with a pump shotgun before they could hit the ground, 
shooting from the hip and pumping between each shot, nail- 
ing the last pigeon about six inches from the ground. 

Another crowd pleaser was when he would have someone 
throw a peso into the air and then shoot a hole in it with a small 
caliber rifle. An optometrist, when asked how good Bryce’s 
vision must have been said, “Well, we can’t measure beyond 
20/10, but it wouldn’t be the eyes so much as the eye-hand 
coordination, which would have to be almost unbelievable.” 
Bryce’s trademark, though, was using the big diamond ring 
he always wore as a mirror to sight his pistol. He held the pis- 
tol up with the ring behind the sight and peered into the dia- 
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mond, like Annie Oakley and her hand mirror* then knocked 
a skeet off a fence post twenty- five yards away. 

Along with impressing the onlookers with his skill* Bryce 
usually managed to trick a few in the process. For example, he 
would borrow an expensive watch from someone* then secretly 
switch it for a cheap one he had with him. Then he would “ac- 
cidentally" shoot the expensive watch, accompanied by the 
astonished gasps of the crowd, Bryce would then gleefully give 
the expensive watch back to its relieved owner. 

In fact, for all the drama of his career, Bryce was an easy- 
going, relaxed, friendly guy. He was well liked by everyone 
who worked with him, extremely intelligent, and had an un- 
believable memory. Other agents said he never forgot any- 
thing, He often joked that his ability as a gunman was topped 
only by his skill as a fisherman* a pastime he had time to per- 
fect while overseeing administrative duties at various bureaus 
later in life. 


I N CHARGE OF THE FBPS EL PASO OFFICE IN 194 1, BUSINESS 
took him one day to Roswell, New Mexico* where he saw the 
most beautiful girl he had ever laid eyes on crossing the street. 
Bryce went up to her* introduced himself, and said, “I just 
thought you’d want to know — Pm going to marry you,” 

And he did. Her name was Shirley Bloodworth, and they 
were married July 27* 1944* in Carrizozo, New Mexico. The 
next year, they had a son, johnny. (Bryce had another son, 



Far left , reports that Bryce 
could shoot a peso tossed 
into the air were not 
exaggerations; left > Bryce * 
kneeling in center with 
submachine gun, with the 
posse that killed notorious 
gangster Wilbur Underhill; 
above, a rapid exposure 
series of Bryce's fast draw 
lasting two-fifths of a 
second, faster than the 
human eye can follow 



“Billy” Delf Bryce, with his first wife.) After Bryce retired in 
1 958* he made an unsuccessful run for governor, promising 
reform on an independent party ticket. After his defeat, he and 
Shirley spent much of their time on their ranch in Mountain 
View, inseparable. One afternoon in the early seventies, Shirley 
was driving home on a peculiar stretch of road with an S-curve 
that went under an overpass* then up over a creek. The after- 
noon sun blinded her, and she ran directly into an oncoming 
car. She never fully recovered and died about a year later. 

“It just killed old Bryce*” one longtime friend remembered. 
The last year of his life he seemed dazed. The years had taken 
their toll, anyway. Despite his past* Bryce had no fear tor him- 
self but had always been haunted by the notion that someone 
would seek revenge against his family. One colleague in Moun- 
tain View remembered a day when his little boy had gone off 
to play with a friend and Bryce had gone into overdrive search- 
ing for him, fearing foul play. Now, however, the pressures of 
his life were catching up with him. He smoked too much. More 
than anything, he grieved lor Shirley. 

In May 1974* a get-together of retired FBI agents was held 
at the Shangri-La Resort near Grand Lake. Bryce went* taking 
with him Shirley's little dog* a poodle* who he seemed particu- 
larly devoted to since her death. £ Tm so tired,” he told another 
retired agent, “Pve never been so tired in my life.” 

That Saturday night after dinner, he went up to bed early. 
On Sunday around noon, when everyone was checking out, 
he still hadn't come down. Two of his friends went up and 
knocked on the door but assumed he was just sleeping 
soundly* so they departed. On Monday morning* the howls 
of his little dog finally brought the staff. They found him dead 
of a heart attack. UJ 


Originally front Clinton, Oklahoma, Kym Chaffin is a free-lance 
writer whose work has appeared in Teen, Fate, and the Internet 
Buddh i st magazi n e, eDharma. 
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Faith, Family, and Food 

St, Elijah's serves up the hummus and tabbouleh. 

By Robert Fdenry ■ Photography by Steve Sisney 



A fter my repast, i assembled 
and inspected my cache: four 
.large trays of baklava, eight pack- 
ets of mamotih several loaves of bread* 
and a book of Middle Eastern recipes that 
would tell me how to recreate the feast 1 
had just consumed. St. Elijah's Food Fes- 
tival had come once again. 

Satiated after a luncheon of kibbi * 
hummus* tabbouleh, pita bread, and 
various broiled and celestially seasoned 
meats and vegetables, I purchased the 
pastries that for centuries have adorned 
the tables of Lebanese Christians at reli- 
gious holidays. I knew that for a scant 
two days the most remarkable food in 
Oklahoma would be purveyed from St 
Elijah's friendly Church Hall. 

But the St Elijah Antiochian Orthodox 
Christian Church celebrates much more 
than Lebanese cuisine, tasty though it is. 


This once small neighborhood church 
now grown into a Byzantine basilica is the 
cornerstone of a religious, social, and fa- 
milial unit that has left an unmistakable 
hallmark on Oklahoma. 

St, Elijah's* located in a new facility in 
far north Oklahoma City since last Sep- 
tember, was named for the great Hebrew 
prophet whose heroic exploits are told in 
the Bible, A pyrotechnical prophet, he is 
said to have stood up to the powerful 
priests of Baal and called fire down from 
heaven to verify his divine commission. 
Elijah's relationship with God was such 
that he became one of only two biblical 
heroes who did not suffer death ; he was 
instead escorted directly to God in a 
chariot of fire. 

St, Elijah is revered by the three great 
Abraham k religions: Judaism, Islam, 
and Christianity, but Elijah has a particu- 


larly special meaning to the Antiochian 
Orthodox Christian Church, an ancient 
church whose American congregations 
claim many immigrants from the Middle 
East. Until relatively recently* most resi- 
dents of present-day Lebanon were 
Christian, either Orthodox or Maronite, 
Around the turn of the century though, 
the once tolerant Ottoman Empire began 
to persecute Palestinian Christians and 
most who immigrated to Oklahoma were 
Antiochian Orthodox Christians, 

Much of Elijah's work and ministry 
took place in Palestine and the area of 
Lebanon, both near the little town of 
Jedaidat, Marjayoun. 'This tiny hamlet 
probably ought to be afforded a state rep- 
resentative in the Oklahoma legislature 
because it provided almost all the Leba- 
nese immigrants who came here. 

The impact of these pilgrims cannot 
easily be overstated. Oklahoma Lebanese 
have heavily influenced retail* wholesale 
liquor, and the feed business while pro- 
viding scores of physicians, teachers, law- 
yers* and dentists to the state's young 
economy. Those familiar with any Okla- 
homa phone book will recognize the 
names: Eddie, Hornsey, Shdeed, Jabara, 
Saied* Shad id, Cohlmia, Massad* Far ha* 
Farris, Samara, Simon* Rahill* Sills* 
Wehba, Naifeh, Jones (Abounasr), 
Kouri* Coury* and Elkouri, to name just 
a few. Their stories are more alike than 
different. Most left Palestine because of 
religious differences with the Moslem 
majority and lack of economic opportu- 
nity, a problem only exacerbated by their 
minority status. 

Fake Richard Hornsey, the patriarch of 
a merchant family that in its first genera- 
tion in Oklahoma dominated the single- 
sto re d i sco u n t / va ri ety business just afte r 
World War II. At age ten* Hornsey left 

Opposite page, Father Constantine Nasr 
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Lebanon with his father and sister. The 
family traveled to Mexico in 1902, where 
they prepared to work, saving enough 
pesos to enter America and then enough 
dollars to bring the rest of the family out 
of the old promised land and into the 
new one. Hornsey's father died shortly 
after their arrival in Mexico, however, 
leaving the two children alone in a for- 
eign land with no money, relatives, or 
friends. A Catholic family took them in, 
and young Richard began to work. 

Early twentieth century Mexico was a 
rough place for an immigrant of tender 
years, but the boy was clever. Picking up 
some Spanish, he found odd jobs and 
saved every peso, which his little sister 
concealed in her undergarments. After 
three years, the children — wise now to 
the ways of the world — crossed the Rio 
Grande and walked to Sherman, Texas, 
where they knew of some Lebanese from 
Jedaidat named Khouri. Hornsey quickly 
became a successful peddler, eventually 
settling down in 1924 with a dry goods 


store in Depew, a small town near Tulsa. 

The family, now comprising five entre- 
preneurial brothers, then moved to Okla- 
homa City in 1940 and went into the 
candy and sundry business. After the war, 
the brothers established the American 
Mutual Company, a veritable Istanbul of 
a marketplace in Oklahoma City located 
about six blocks from the original St. 
Elijah's Church near 10th Street and 
Pennsylvania Avenue. About the size of a 
large flea market, shoppers at AMC could 
buy diamonds from Africa or eggs from 
Edmond, baskets from China or blue 
jeans from New York — everything imag- 
inable from every place conceivable, all at 
rock bottom prices. 

A similar success story is that of leg- 
endary Oklahoma civic leader B.D. 
“Babe" Eddie. Coming to America with 
his father, again from Jedaidat, Eddie 
worked in the family’s dry goods and 
feed store and held odd jobs and news- 
paper routes. The family did so well with 
feed they began to mix and create their 


own blends, and before long their little 
store became Superior Feed Mills, a busi- 
ness that ruled feed sales in the South- 
west. (True to the renowned Lebanese 
commitment to family, Eddie and his 
brother lived in the same house with 
their parents until they died.) 

Along with the commitment to fam- 
ily, work, and education, certainly com- 
mitment to faith was, and still is, a great 
part of the Middle Eastern psyche. That 
commitment is, in a sense, part of the 
family commitment, for St. Elijah’s is a 
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St, Elijah became one of only two 
biblical heroes who did not suffer death; 
he was instead escorted directly to 
Qod in a chariot of fire. 



Father Constantine Nasr discusses the iconography at St. Elijah's. 


large and growing family. Though the church generously opens its doors to 
all nationalities, it treasures the history of its founders. 

In this ethnic and religious community, faith and family merge with food. The 
staples of Middle Eastern households are rice, cracked wheat, and olives. On rare 
occasions, meat — -particularly lamb orgeat — might he added. On the most spe- 
cial occasions — religious high holidays — the pastries* often decorated or stamped 
with a religious insignia, are served. Key ingredients did not change in America, 
although meat was more available, especially beef. Rut the old staples, including 
olive oil, flour, cinnamon, honey, dates, nuts, clarified butter, cheese, and yo- 
gurt, have blended with New World ingredients to make a cuisine that is at once 
simple and refined, sturdy and gourmet. 

A Few years ago, in order to find out more about Oklahoma’s Lebanese com- 
munity, I visited Nabeeh and Adeeba Samara. Mr, Samara has since passed away, 
but then, at 93, he was a fount, perhaps the fount of knowledge and wisdom about 
the culture. Possessing a photographic memory, he vividly recalled names and 
events of Oklahoma Lebanese history. When I asked about Lebanese cooking, 
he pointed to his wife and said, “That’s the professor there!” During the inter- 
view she proved him right, plying me with kaka haleeb (date cookies) or talamy 
ajwa griha (pearly white sugar cookies). 

The St. Elijah's Food Festival began with the Ladies Guild of the church serv- 
ing a dinner “lor the American people” to teach them about Lebanese and Middle 
Eastern food. The tale grew in the telling, and each year the festival’s attendance 
numbers mushroomed. “All the women of the church help ” Mrs. Samara intoned 
several times. The men help, but it is easy to tell this is a matriarchal meal. 

It takes all of the women, too. Starting in August, they get ready. Rutter — 



Class ic Leba tiese fa re 


KIBBI (RAW KIBBI OR KIBBI NAYYE) 

l cup fine cracked Wheat ( burgh ul) 

1 large onion, ground or grated fine 

I 1/2 tablespoon marjoram, crushed fine 

1 tablespoon salt 

1/2 teaspoon black pepper 

1 tablespoon ground cinnamon 

1/2 teaspoon all spice, optional 

2 pounds lean round steak or leg of 
lamb, finely ground 

Rinse wheat in cold water. Drain well and set in 
refrigerator for at least 30 minutes. Mix onion, 
spkes, and meat together. Add wheat to meat, 
dipping hands in ice water as you work to give 
mixture a soft consistency. The secret to good kibbi is 
"thorough mixing." Place on platter and shape, 
smoothing meat. It’s traditional to shape an 
indention of a cross on the top of the kibbi. Chill 
well. .Serve with melted butter, olive oil, raw onion 
wedges, hash we (kibbi stuffing), and pita or flat 
bread. Yields about six cups, 

BAKLAVA 

I pound pecans or walnuts, chopped 

1/2 cup sugar 

3 teaspoons orange blossom water 

1 pound phyllo dough 

3 cups clarified butter 

1/2 cup heavy syrup 

Combine nuts, sugar and flavoring. Brush baking 
pan with butter. Open phyllo dough and cover with a 
damp towel to keep moist Place one sheet of dough 
on cutting board. Cover generously with butter. 
Repeat using four sheets of dough. Spread about 1/2 
cup nut mixture at one end of dough. Fuld ends and 
sides over I inch to hold filling. Roll firmly to 
completion. Place rolls side by side and butter top. 
Refrigerate for 15 minutes. Cut at angle, about two 
inches wide. Brush with remaining butter. Bake 350* 
for 10 minutes or until bubbly. Lower temperature to 
250* and continue baking until golden brown, about 
45 minutes. Remove and drain butter. Drizzle cold 
syrup over each piece while baklava is still hot. Leave 
in pan overnight to absorb syrup. Store in covered 
container. Yields 30 servings. 

— From the Culinary Companion If 
(on sale at the St, Elijah’s festival for $20) 

t 


1,500 pounds of it— must be clarified 
and frozen for later use* Delicious syrups 
for pastries, including the Lebanese 
version of what is commonly known by 
the Greek name, baklava, must be 
prepared. Phyllo dough must be rolled 
and buttered between each layer. Trays 
of pastries are frozen and await baking 
right before the festival The pace frenzies 
the remaining two or three days: meat 
pies must be made, kibbi ground and 
prepared, pastries baked, and finally, 
tabbo u 1 e h as sei n b I e d * 

While at the festival, 1 took an infor- 
mal public-opinion poll to find out the 
favorite Lebanese food. By far the most 
frequent answer was kibbi. Benjamin 
Hornsey (son of Richard) stated em- 
phatically, “Nothing like it— out of 
sight!” His eyes rolled, and I could see he 
was lost in thoughts of the mouth-water- 
ing delicacy. It was the same answer I 
received from nearly every man l inter- 
viewed, although some favored the raw 
version, others the cooked. 

Honorable mention goes to dolmas 7 
stuffed grape leaves, a favorite of most 


women and ranking second with several 
men, (The Culinary Compumou /f, St. 
Elijah’s official cookbook, suggests that 
c a bb a ge 1 ea ves m ay b e s u b st i t u ted* ) Th e 
lightly boiled grape leaves are stuffed 
with a mixture of chickpeas or hummus, 
olive oil, rice, parsley, mint, onion, toma- 
toes, lemon juice, salt, and pepper. 

No discussion of Lebanese food 
would be complete without baklava* 
This is perhaps the most universally 
known Semitic or Greek sweet, and al- 
most all Middle Eastern and Eastern 
Mediterranean countries have their own 
versions. This marvelous pastry is virtu- 
ally indestructible and freezes for 
months (or at least it would if you could 
refrain from eating it), 

A discussion of this food festival 
would not he complete, though, if I 
didn’t mention my own favorite dish, 
Man tank a very “short” — meaning fat- 
laden— cookie is the zenith of the 
confectioners art. It is usually shaped in 
a rounded lump and marked with a 
mold available from Lebanese markets. 
Mrs* Samara’s manwulis incredible, if 


not completely authentic. “What is that 
delightful but different taste?” 1 asked 
her* “You’re not gonna believe it — I put 
Scotch whisky in it!” 

Whether an experimental recipe or a 
classic dish, the food festival is a perfect 
introduction to Lebanese culture (the first 
in the new church). Not only will visitors 
sample some of the most interesting and 
delectable food, they will also celebrate the 
triumphant history of the Lebanese 
homesteaders who have so influenced and 
built Oklahoma. Driven from their native 
land by religious intolerance, that very re- 
ligion has since held them together cul- 
turally, as well as in the kitchen, for a tra- 
dition of faith, family, and food. 

GETTING THERE 

Ji required only a handful of Lebanese 
women to provide a food festival more than 
twenty years ago, but today it takes a 1,500- 
sqt tare -foot mega-kitchen and four months of 
planning to handle the 7 MOO hungry people 
wfrtf show up for traditional (but still 
handmade) treats. The festival is November 6 
and 7 from \0a.m. to 8 pan. at the church, 
located at 15000 N. May Avenue in Okla- 
homa City * Father the casta platter ($7) or the 
heartier Mediterranean platter ($10) gives a 
good taste of Middle Eastern cuisine, as does 
the entire selection of baked goods on sale. 
(405) 755-7804. 

Oklahoma City's Mediterranean Import, 
5620 JV* May Avenue, serves Lebanese dishes 
from / 1 a.m. to 6 p.m. Monday through 
Saturday, but the eighteen-year-old restau- 
rant and specialty store, open from 9:30 a.m. 
to 6:30 pan., also stocks exotic ingredients and 
Lebanese recipes. (405) 810-9494. Across 
town, The Magic Lamp Lebanese Cuisine at 
6724 N. IV. Expressway ; prides itself on 
serving only “authentic* Middle Eastern fare, 
courtesy long-time chef Sue Saleeba, from 1 1 
a.m. to 9 p.m. Monday through Saturday . 
(405) 720-2181. Cedars Deli & Catering , 
2606 S. Sheridan in Tulsa, may be famous for 
its “po-boy” sandwich, but vegetarians know 
the thirty -year -old company specializes in all 
foods Lebanese, including celery and lentil 
so i ips ($2.50) at id falafel sa i id wich es ($3, 95 ) . 
Hours: 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 pan. Monday 
through Wednesday, 9:30 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
Thursday and Friday, and 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 
pan. Saturday. (91$) S35-55J9* Halim and 
MimTs Ethnic Cuisine, 2615 E. 1 1th St. in 
Tulsa, serves plenty of tawook, a bo tieless, 
skinless chicken breast charit roiled in garlic 
and lemon juice and served in pita bread 
($3,75) or over rice with hummus ($5.15). 
Hours: 1 1 a.m. to 3 p.m. and 5 to 7 p.m . 
Monday through Friday. (918) 599-9623 . 



Lebanese cooks put the knife to kuna toes. 
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There's a difference in these places . 

Small towns filled with a relaxed charm all 
their own. Mid-sized communities that 
offer the amenities of a hig city - but the 
friendliness of a town much smaller. And 
urban areas, filled with diverse, exciting 
opportunities for shopping, enter- 
tainment, and living. 

The difference is a Main 
Thing. Main Street, to be exact. These 
towns, from Sapulpa to Stockyards City 7 , 
from Watonga to Wynne wood and Purcell 
to Ponca City, are Oklahoma Main Street 
towns. Dedicated to revitalizing their 
historic downtowns, these communities 
offer shopping, entertainment and so much 
more for your family’s enjoyment. 

We invite you to treat yourself to a 
leisurely day trip to our communities to 
experience Christmas shopping at its best 
- special downtown businesses where the 
unusual and the unique are the usual. 
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Where customer service is the rule, not the 
exception, and where it’s likely that the 
shop owner will call you by name. These 
towns offer you a most desirable alternative 
to mall shopping - quality merchandise, 
quality customer service, and quality atmo- 
sphere. Quality, after all, is the Main Thing 
in these towns. 

Imagine enhancing your shopping 
experience with memories like enjoying 
a sparkling parade of lights, 
seeing your children whis- 
per their wishes to Santa 
Claus, sampling holiday 
treats in a Victorian tea room, 
strolling through a historic downtown 
while listening to carolers, and just enjoy- 
ing the relaxed pace that only a genuine 
downtown can provide. 
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...visit us and enjoy our Main Street way of 
life - and von too will discover it’s the Main 

J 

Tiling that makes the difference. 

Main Street programs participat- 
ing in this statewide invitation include 
Ada, Ardmore, Broken Bow, Cordell, 
Duncan, Durant, El Reno, Idabel, Miami, 
Newkirk, Perkins, Perry, Ponca City, 
Prague, Purcell, Sapulpa, Sulphur, Stock- 
yards City (OKC), Watonga, and 
Wynnewood. (See related photos.) 

Activities and businesses vary by 
location; we suggest you call the local Main 
Street office for details on festivities and 
shopping opportunities. 



The Oklahoma Main 
Street Program/ 
Department of Com- 
merce is a statewide downtown revitalization organiza- 
tion made up of 37 active communities: Ada, Alt us , 
Ardmore , Automobile Alley (OKC), Broken Bow , Capitol 
Hill (OKC), Checotah, Chic kasha, Cordell, Cushing , 
Duncan, Durant, El Reno, Enid, Hooker, Idabel, Miami, 
Mountain View, Newkirk, Nowata, Okmulgee, Pauls 
Valley, Perkins, Perry, Ponca City , Prague, Purcell, 
Sapulpa, Shattuck, Shawnee, Snyder, Stillwater, Stock- 
yards City (OKC), Sulphur, Watonga, Woodward and 
Wynnewood! 


Photography provided by Theresa Bragg. 







Free Advertiser Information 


Find out more information about attractions, lodging, shopping, dining, 
special events, and gift ideas from Oklahoma Today advertisers. It’s easy! 

L Pull out the attached Reader Response Card. 

2, Circle the numbers corresponding to advertisers you want to learn more about 

3. Drop the postage-paid card in the mail. 


1 50 Penn Place 

2 Ada Main Street, Inc. 

3 Admiral Flea Market 

4 Anadarko Holiday Celebration 

5 Angel House 

6 Ardmore Main Street 

7 Banbury Cross of London Square 

8 Bazaar of London Square 

9 Beavers Bend Resort Park 

10 Bierox Corporation 

1 1 Big River Emporium 

12 Broken Bow Main Street Program 

13 Castle of Muskogee 

14 Chelsea Gallery 

1 5 Chickasha Festival of Light 

16 City of Yukon Tourism 

17 Cimarron Circuit Opera 
Company 

18 Circle of Friends 

19 Cordell Main Street 

20 Doll Flouse 

21 Doubletree Hotel - Warren Place 

22 Durant Main Street 

23 Eagle Creek Guest Cottages 

24 Edmond Convention 8c Visitors 
Bureau 

25 Elk City Chamber of Commerce 

26 El Reno Main Street 

27 Enid Main Street 

28 Express Wraps 

29 Fan tasy land of Lights Festival 

30 Field’s Pies 

3 1 Firehouse Arts Center 

32 Fraser LTD, Gifts 8c Accessories 

33 Frontier Country Marketing 
Association 

34 Gingerbread Cottage 

35 Guthrie Territorial Christmas 
Celebration 

36 Guymon Convention & Tourism 


37 Head Country BBQ Restaurant 

38 Hillbilly Hideaway 

39 Hochatown Junction Resort 

40 Holiday Trail Of Lights 

4 1 Hudiburg Auto Group 

42 Idabel Main Street Program 

43 In ter- tribal Designs 

44 Ivy Cottage 

45 Jana Jae’s Gallery Southwest 

4 6 J asm i ne M o ran Ch i 1 d re n*s 
Museum 

47 Jeff McCormick, DDS 

48 Keepsake Candles 

49 Kingfisher in Lights 

50 Landgraf Farms Pecans 

51 Lawton Chamber of Commerce 

52 Levite of Apache 

53 Little River Zoo 

54 Lyon’s Indian Store 

55 M8cD Star Drug 

56 Main Street Duncan, Inc. 

57 Main Street Prague 

58 Mango & Salsa 

59 Matador Processors, Inc. 

60 McBirney Mansion 

61 Miami Main Street 

62 Midwest City Economic 
Development Commission, 

63 Nelson's Photography 

64 Newkirk Main Street Authority 

65 Norman Arts 8c Humanities 
Council 

66 Norman Convention 8c Visitors 
Bureau 

67 Norman Downtowners 

68 Oklahoma Department of 
Agriculture 

69 Oklahoma Indian Art Gallery 

70 Oklahoma Natural Gas 

71 Oklahoma Peanuts 


7 1 Oklahoma Turnpike Authority 

73 Okmulgee Tourism 

74 Original Smoke House 

75 O-SLYo, Inc, 

76 OSU Athletic Department 

77 Pecker wood Knob Cabins 

78 Penn Square Mall 

79 Pepper Creek Farms 

80 Perkins Main Street, Inc. 

81 Perry Main Street 

82 Pete’s Place Restaurant 

83 Ponca City Main Street 

84 Ponca City Tourism 

85 Pride of Oklahoma 

86 Prairie Moons 

87 Purcell Main Street 

88 Red Carpet Country 

89 Red Dirt Soap Company 

90 Rusty Barrell Supper Club 

91 Sapulpa Main Street 

92 Shafer’s Honey Glazed Ham 

93 Shawnee Convention 8c Visitors 
Bureau 

94 Simply Southwest 

95 S o u t h we ste r n B el 1 W i reless 

96 Stained Glass 8c More 

97 Stevens Gap Restaurant 

98 Stockyards City Main Street 

99 Sulphur Main Street 

100 Thunderbird Lodge 

101 Toni's Flowers 8c Gifts 

102 Tree Top View Cabins 

J03 University Health Partners 

104 Van Buren, AR 

1 05 Watonga Main Street 

106 Weyerhaeuser 

107 Whip-Poor-Will Resort 

108 Wynncwood Main Street 





Anadarko 

Holiday Celebration 

Drive or walk through a Holiday 
Wonderland of lowering illuminated 
trees and over 85 lighted displays in 
beautiful Randlett Park. Get into the 
Christmas spirit with images of toy 
trains, huge poinsettas, horse-drawn 
carriages and even a jolly elfin a fishing 
boat. Over two million lights to see. 
Open 6 to 10 pan. nightly November 
24 through December 27. Make this 
Christmas a Holiday Celebration. 



For more information call 
1405] 247-6651 
Anadarko Chamber 
of Commerce 



fantasy Land ef ligh ts Festival 



Fantasy Land of Lights Festival 

Like a holiday sleigh ride in your car! Hundreds of thousands of twinkling 
lights! Larger than life animated displays. Plus appearances by Santa, rides in a 
horse-drawn carriage anti more. 

Combine your tour through Fantasy Lund Forest in Johnstone Park with visits 
lo other Bartlesville Christmas experiences including the Yuletide display at the 
Frank Phillips Mansion, Woolaroc's Winter Wonderland Celebration and the 
Cowboy Christmas at Prairie Song. 

Open 6- 1 11 p,m. Nightly 
November 20- December 3 L 1998 
Johnstone Park* Bartlesville, Oklahoma 

For further information and a detailed list of events call (9 1 8) 336-6275 




Elk City 
for the Holidays 

Beginning November 28th, Elk 
City will be aglow with thousands of 
lights and festive holiday decorations 
during Christmas in the Park, which 
is located on Historic Route 66. Visit 
with Santa at his workshop, enjoy a 
miniture train ride around the kike, and 
sing Christmas carols on board our 
English double-decker bus! 

All activities will be held every 
Friday and Saturday night in 
December until Christmas. 


(8001 280-0207 



The Holidays Sparkle 
in Van Buren 


Come see the magic of a Victorian 
Christmas in Van Buren. AR. Kindle 
your holiday spirit with our hot apple 
cider and homemade cookies while 
you look for the perfect gift at our 
Christmas Open House on Nov, 8. On 
Dec. 12. the early 1900s come alive 
as costumed merchants recreate the 
lost arts of soap making, looming, 
leather crafting, and quilling from 
their storefront windows. 


For more information cal! 
(800) 332-5889 
www. v an bu rc n .coni 



CiaoY’all! 

Since 1925, Pete's Place of 
K re bs — 0 k I uhoma 's L it t le 1 tat y — h as 
delighted diners with fresh, family- 
style Italian Cuisine served in 
unselfish portions. Come see why 
Pete's Place has been an Oklahoma 
landmark for three generations. 

* Microbrewery 
* Perfect for tour groups 
• Banquet facilities for up to 250 
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ftyl* 9 Lotion 

Open M-Sat 4pm * Sunday Noon 
(918)423-2042 - Fax (918)423-7859 


To find out more about these and other advertisers, see page 65. 







OKLAHOMA CITY 

MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

City Arts Center 3000 Pershing Blvd, Nov 1-22: 
evolution: new works by George Bogart S. 
Guy Warren. Dec 10- Jan 17, 1999: 1998 Print 
Show. M-Th 9-10, F-Sa 9-5, (405) 951 -0000 

Individual Artists of Oklahoma One N. 
Hudson. Nov 20 -Dec 19; Nancy Smart; Rav- 
enous Mavericks, Human Mudslides; John 
Seward: Deux Fois; Bob Bright: Russian im- 
ages 1993-1994, black and white photogra- 
phy, (405) 232-6060 

Oklahoma City Art Museum 31 13 General 
Pershing Blvd. Nov 1-29: Dixieland: American 
Art a Design, 1920-1940. Dec 10-March 14, 
1 999: Age of Opulence: Arts of the Baroque, 
(405) 946-4477 

Red Earth Indian Center at the Omniplex 

2100 NE 52nd St. Nov 1 -29: Images from the 
Desert: Art &. Culture of the Southwest. Nov 7: 
Prairie Dance Holiday Celebration, (405) 424- 
2249. Nov 25-Dec 31: Red Earth Christmas: 
Toys & Winter Joys, (405) 427-5228 


Mater Dolorosa (Spanish School, 17th century) is featured in “Unheard Melodies: The Mark 
Alien Everett Collection, ” on exhibit November 1 through December 20 at the Fred Jones Jr, 
Museum of Art, University of Oklahoma campus , Norman, (405) 325-3272. 


BARTLESVILLE 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

Nov 6,7 Y-Market Arts & Crafts Show 

YWCA. (918) 336-0503 

Nov 8 Frank Phillips Birthday Celebration. 

Frank Phillips Home. (918) 336-2491 

Nov 13-15 Biannual Antique Show Commu- 
nity Center, (918) 336-4809 
Nov 20-Dec 31 Fantasyland of Lights. 

Johnstone Park, (91 8) 336-351 2 

Dec 6 Christmas with the Choral Society. 

Community Center, (918) 335-0275 


EDMOND 

ACROSS THE BOARD 

Nov 1-29 Edmond Art Association’s Annual 
Fail Art Show Ramada (405) 359-0607 


Nov 7-15 This New House 1998: The Holidays 
Begin. 5801 Mistletoe Ct., [405)945-3367 
Nov 14-Dec 16 Fall Arts Institute Christmas 
workshops. 29 E, 15th St., (405) 340-4481 
Dec 5 Shirley Jones & Patrick Cassidy Con- 
cert, Mitchell Hall, UCG, (405) 974-3375 


LAWTON 

MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

Nov 1-30 Art of Colonel Harry barter Fort Sill 
Museum, free, (580) 442-5123 


ON THE STAGE 

McMahon Memorial Auditorium 801 N. Ferris. 
Nov 1: Tommy Dorsey Orchestra. (580) 581- 
2472. Nov 21 : The Glory of Brass, (580) 248- 
2001. Dec 4-6: Lawton City Ballet’s Nut- 
cracker, (580) 357-2700 


Dec 10-13 Best Christmas Pageant Ever. 

John Denney Playhouse, (580) 355-1600 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

Nov 14,15 Beary Special Arts & Crafts 

Show. Natl Guard Armory, (580) 464-3 T9 7 

Dec 13 Christmas Open House, Percussive 
Arts Society Museum, (580) 353-1455 
Dec 31 First Night ’99, Downtown, (580) 
355-3541 

RODEO & HORSE EVENTS 

Dec 5,6 Wichita Mountain Classic Livestock 
& Farm Expo, Great Plains Coliseum, (580) 
355-3541 

NORMAN 

MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

Nov 21 Annual Holiday Show: Spirit Winds 

Tribes Gallery, (405) 329-4442 

Nov 23-Jan 2, 1999 Christmas Gallery. 

Firehouse Art Center. (405) 329-4523 

ON THE STAGE 

Sooner Theatre 101 E. Main, Dec 4: Hansel & 
Gretel. Dec 5,6: Amah! & the Night Visitors. 
(405) 364-8962 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

Nov 7, 8, 27, 28, Dec 12 Craft Fair & Festival 

County Fairgrounds, (405) 360-4721 

Dec 4 City of Norman’s 8th Holiday Celebra- 
tion, Andrews Park, (405) 366-5472 
Dec 13 Christmas Open House, Montford 
Inn/Area Homes/Cleveland County Historical 
Museum, (405) 321-2200 


No ve m her ■ December l 9 9 S 
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A Raley Chapel window 


O Holy Light 

DECEMBER 1-31 

A chapel is not the likeliest of places for 
a pop quiz on Oklahoma history, but one 
glance behind the podium at Oklahoma 
Baptist University’s Raley Chapel could 
easily betray the world's tallest cheat 
sheet. For there in 1JS00 varying shades of 
stained glass rises a two-story rundown 
on the state’s historic highlights — from 
Coronado and the Trail of Tears to Will 
Rogers and the oil boom. 

The Shawnee Chamber of Commerce 
began leading tours thro ugh the town's 
various churches three Christmases ago 
to bri ng attention to the beauty of stained 
glass windows* 

Highlights include Emmanuel 
Episcopal’s ninety -year-old Gothic 
nativity scene created by a German artist 
for $ 1 2,000, the sixty T udor-style 
windows of St. Gregory's Abbey Chapel 
relating the life of Christ through 
symbols, and the art deco appeal of 
Immanuel Baptist's stained glass version 
of Jesus Blessing the Little Children. 

— Kelly Crow 

Though busiest during the Christmas 
season, tours for groups of ten to twenty - 
five people are available throughout the 
year by appointment. Cost: S4 per person. 
(405) 275-9780. 


Nov 1-Dec 27 Imagining the Open Range: 
Erwin E. Smith, Cowboy Photographer, Nat h t 
Cowboy Hall of Fame, 1700 ME 63rd St,. 
(405) 478-2250 

DRAMA 

Oklahoma City University 2501 N. Black welder. 
Nov 5-8: The Walls Have Ears, Nov 20-22; The 
Gondoliers, (405) 521-5227 
Nov 27-Dec 19 Ruthless. Carpenter Square 
Theatre at Stage Center, (405) 232-6500 
Dec 1-20 Bah Humbug, City Arts Center, $4. 
(405) 951 -0000 

Dec 3-5, 10-12 Three Viewings, Rose State 
College Theatre, Midwest City, (405) 733-7430 

MUSIC & DANCE 

Oklahoma City University 2501 E. Memorial 
Rd. Nov 5-7: Man of La Mancha, Hardeman 
Auditorium. Nov 17: Symphonic Band & Jazz 
Band Concert, Hardeman Auditorium. Dec 7: 
Cocoa & Carols, Hardeman Auditorium. 


Dec 11,12: The Good Doctor. Judd Theatre. 
(405) 425-5130 

Rose State College Performing Arts Theatre 

1-40 & Hudiburg Dr. Nov 3-8: The King & I. 
Nov 13,14: Musical Crossroads: Violinist 
Robert McDuffie. Nov 22: Movie Monster 
Madness. Dec 3-5,1 1-13: A Yuietide Festival. 
(405) 297-3000 

Nov 7 Tony Bennett, Myriad Convention Center, 
(405) 297-3000 

Dec 5 OKC Chorus at the Festival of Lights 

Myriad Gardens. (405) 235-5600 

Dec 12 Celestial Voices. Westminster Pres- 
byterian Church, North Shartel & 44th St,, 
(405)232-7464 

RODEO & HORSE EVENTS 

State Fairgrounds 1-40. Nov 8-21; World 
Championship Quarter Horse Show. Nov 28- 
Dec 5: Nat 'I Reining Horse Futurity. Dec 8-12: 
World Championship Barrel Racing Futurity. 
(405) 297-8938 


FAIRS & FESTIVALS 

State Fairgrounds 1-40, Nov 20-22: Christmas 
Craft Fair by Buchanan, (405) 478-4050. Dec 
12,13: Natl Craft Fair, (405) 275-7465 

Nov 7 Oklahoma Square Dance Federation 
Festival, Clarion Hotel. (405) 347-2454 
Nov 27-Jan 1, 1999 TreeFest, Omniplex, (405) 
602-6664 

Dec 5 Festival of Lights Parade, Downtown/ 
Myriad Botanical Gardens, (405) 232-4833 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

Nov 11 Veterans Day Ceremony, 45th Infantry 
Division Museum, (405) 424-5313 
Nov 13 Taste upon a Star, Omniplex, (405) 
602-6664 

Nov 25- Jan 1, 1999 Holiday Lights Spec- 
tacular. Joe Barnes Reg’l Park, Midwest City, 
(405) 739-1 293 

Dec 1, 2 State of Oklahoma Capitol Christmas 
Tree Lighting State Capitol, (405) 521 -2083 
Dec 12 A Cowboy Christmas, Stockyards 
City, (405) 235-7267 

Dec 17 Michael Martin Murphey's Cowboy 
Christmas Ball Nat 1 1 Cowboy Hall of Fame, 
(405) 478-2250 

Dec 28- Jan 1, 1999 Ms. Frizzle of the Magic 
School Bus, Omniplex, (405) 602-6664 
Dec 31 Opening Night, Downtown, (405) 
270-4848 

LECTURES 8c WORKSHOPS 

OKC Art Museum State Fairgrounds. Nov 8, 15, 
22, 29: ArtHouse Video. Nov 19: Museum 
Friends Lecture by Paul Provost. (405) 946-4477 

Nov 28-Jan 3 T 1999 Star of Wonder, Omniplex, 
£405) 602-6664 

PONCA CITY 

ACROSS THE BOARD 
Poncan Theatre Nov 6: University of North 
Texas One O'clock Band, Nov 7; Patriotic 
Concert. Nov 13-15: Sunshine Boys. Dec 1 : 
Christmas Concert, Dec 1 0: The Lettermen. 
Dec 19: Hometown Christmas Revue. Dec 
20: Bravo Brass Concert. (560) 763-8067 
Nov 7 Veteran's Day Parade Downtown. 
(580) 763-8067 

Nov 26 Pioneer Woman 1QK & 2K Fun Run 

Pioneer Woman Statue, (580) 765-7855 

Nov 27-Dec 27 Festival of Angels, Downtown. 
(580) 763-806 7 

Dec 4 Lighted Christmas Parade. Downtown, 
(580) 763-8067 

Dec 5 Christmas Gala. Marland Mansion, 
(580) 763-8067 

Dec 6-31 Christmas Tree Collage. Art Center. 
(580) 763-8067 

Dec 11 Historic Homes Holiday Tour 

Citywide, (580) 763-8067 
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GREEN COUNTRY 



M&D Star Drug 

On the square in 
historic downtown 
Okmulgee 

A full-line pharmacy featuring 
Hallmark Cards, Russell Stover Can- 
dies, Village Candles, Fenton Glass, 
and cosmetics, perf umes and colognes. 

The largest gift selection in 
Okmulgee County 



" Your Prescription Store " 


Open 7 days a week 
1 08 S. Morton (918) 756- 1 322 
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Holiday Spirit Everyday! 

Discover Okmulgee, a community filled with holiday cheer throughout the year! 
Not only does Okmulgee sparkle during the Christmas season with enchanting 
lights, great shopping, and holiday decor.. .we offer Norman Rockwell-style 
getaways 12 months out of the year. 

Visit Okmulgee and Discover: 

• Festival of Lights Parade December 5 

• Sparkle Shopping Spree Giveaway December 19 

• Okmulgee and Dripping Springs State Parks (minutes from downtown) 

• Variety of Gift Shops in our Historic Downtown 
• Creek Council House Museum 

• OSU-Okmulgee tv 

Discover 

MBtf WTT (918) *756-6172 or (800) 355-5552 OkTrm 1 1 CTf* 

Web address: www.tourokmulgee.com V7i\IIlUlgC 

P.O. Box 609. 1 12 North Morton. Okmulgee, OK 74447 




November 27 

Downtown Christmas Tree Lighting 
and Caroling 

December 1 

Christmas Concert 

December 4 

Lighted Christmas Parade 

December 5 

Christmas Gala 

December 6-31 

Christmas Tree Collage 

December 10 

The Lettermen 

December 1 1 

Historic Homes Tour 

December 19 

Hometown Christmas Revue 

December 20 

Bravo Brass Concert 


Festival of Angels - November 27 - December 27, 1998 
6 p.m. to 10 p.m. nightly 

Angels are everywhere in Ponca City during this holiday lighting celebration. You are greeted by the 
30-foot Angel Host at the Pioneer Woman Statue. Marvel at the exhibits of Kid's Delight at Lake 
Ponca Park, sparkling with animated angels and animals! Experience twinkling lights and heavenly 
displays as you drive by the Fantasy Garden at Cann Memorial Garden. Southern Hospitality at 
the Cultural Center, and more than 30 decorated neighborhoods! 


Angel Centnil 

Gift Shop & Information Center 

Pioneer Shopping Center 


For more information: Ponca City Tourism P.O. Box 1450 Ponca City, OK 74602 (580) 763-8067 or (800 1 475-4400 www.poncacitynews.com/tourism 


To find out more about these and other advertisers, see page 65. 


Call 1 -800-922-2 1 1 8 for more information about Green Country 





Holiday Clift Cjuide, 


l 


Jana Joe’s 



|b • Original Art 
: , • Decorative Art 
!P • Southwest Rugs 
• Pottery • Jewel r/ 
jk • Southwest Furniture 
:T * Gifts • Accessories 
!► 

jk 10th and Main • Grove, OK 
j y (800) 526-2523 - (918) 786-5780 




Chelsea 

Gallery 

Vintage Posters 
Antique Prims 
Old Oklahoma Maps 
Fine Picture Frames 


1639 E , 15th * Tulsa, OK 
(918) 582-5601 



Tulsa’s Largest lndtxjr*()uidoor Market 
A Bargain Hunter’s Paradise - Over 300 Booths 


Find your treasure at Admiral Plea 
Tree-shaded outside & air-cooled inside 


1999 Cherokee Heritage Calendar 

Donald Vann 

Diana Beach Troy Anderson 

K. Henderson Talmadge Davis 

Marian Goodwin Joan Hill 

Pat McAllister Dorothy Sullivan 

Bill Rabbit Ron Mitchell 

Anita C. Jackson Traci Rabbit 


Art Show and Calendar Signing 
Nov, 28 - Philbrook Museum Gift Shop, Tulsa, OK 

$13,95 plus $2.50 shipping 
O-Si-Yo, Inc, 

P.O. Box 732, Norman, OK 73070 • (405) 579-3244 


Admiral 

Flea 

Market 


OfH'H 

Friday - Sunday 


MU a Admiral 
Tulsa, OK 


HOLIDAY SHOPPING 
WRAP-UP. 



Our weekend package gift certificate runs ribbons around 
the rest: Includes deluxe room for two r superb dinner at 
the AAA 4-Diamond rated Warren Duck Club. Just $149 
including tax (beverages and tips not included), 

Dou&leTree 
Hotel 

Tln*A WiMiJtFH 




Express Wrap special lies in 
Oklahoma Gift Baskets. 
Vou can choose from a 
variety u f pre-arranged gift 
baskets or custom-design 
your on tr Enjoy the 
am vernnee of select fug a 
special gift and having it 
wrapped and delivered 
a urn here in the world. 


- Erankoma Pottery 

* Red Dirt Soap 

* Oklahoma Dirt Skirts 

* Best of the West 

* Seighhors Coffee 


Inside Heritage Park Mall 

6835 E. ttena Midwest City, OK 
73110 ( 405 ) 7 -U -2318 



R E D C A R P E T C (> IT N T R Y 



Visii our siore “on the square* in 
Enid, Oklahoma, for an array of 
beautiful and unique gifis for 
your Christmas shopping list 
We also do custom work, offer 
free gift wrapping and have a 
coffee bar where you can relax, 
take a break and enjoy the spirii 
of the season. Make Stained 
Glass & More your Christmas 
si lopping 1 leadquarters . 


202 w, Randolph. CIASS 

Blid, OK 73701 g. 

(580) 233-6526 



Red Carpet Country 

Wall-To-Wall Hospitality 



RUSTY HARRELL 
SUPPER CLUB 


A we 11 -hidden speakeasy 
specializing in open-charcoal 
grilled steaks, pork chops, 
chicken and swordfish. 

Our salad bar is known 
as the best in town and 
people nationwide have 
enjoyed our cuisine, 

(Note: After ringing the belt, 
telt 'em i toe sent yen.) 

Hours 

Monday through Friday 
1 1 a. m. * 2 p.m. & 

5:30 p.m. * 10 p.m. 
Saturday 6 p.m. - 10 p.m. 

2f)i>5 Fourteenth 
Pum a Citv in I he Ponca Plaza 
(580) 765-0688 
w uni . ms l ybarre U x a m 



[PFIRE! 


CLE UP AROUND O 


Open nightly from 6 to 1J p.m, 
the first Saturday n her Thanksgiving through New Years Eve 

Miniature train cities through the park * Colored 3-D animated displays 
Spectacular lighting of tne historic swinging bridge 

Located 1/2 mi. cast of the crossroads of State Hwy 33 and US Hwy 81 
just a short drive from Oklahoma City* Enid, Woodward, and Guthrie! 


^ Head 
Country 


For more mfumiation oil (405) 375-4445 or write 
Kingfisher Chamber of Commerce, 123 W. Miles, Kingfisher, OK 73750 


November 7-8, 1998 
December 1 -January I 
December 4, 1998 
January 1 -April 30, 1999 
April 2-4, 1999 
April 23, 1999 
April 24, 1999 
April 29-May 2, 1999 
May 1, 1999 
May 1-2, 1999 
Late June, 1999 
Mid-July, 1999 
Early August, 1999 
Mid-August, 1999 
Mid-September, 1999 
Lat e-S e p temb e r , 1 9 9 9 
E arly- O ctob er f 1 9 9 9 


Pumpkin Patch Crafts Festival 
Pheasant Season 

Festival of Lights: Christmas Festivities 

Trout Season at Thompson Park 

College Rodeo 

Demolition Derby 

Pioneer Day Concert 

Pioneer Day PRCA Rodeo 

Pioneer Day Celebration 

Western Arts & Crafts Show 

NW Oklahoma Jr. Rodeo 

Cornstalk: Guymon's Version of Woodstock 

Fall Cattle Festival Fe edict Rodeo 

Guymon KPRA Open Rodeo 

Welcome Home Fiesta 

Texas County Free Fair 

Rocktober Fest: Rock Concert 


4r<lr4 


AN AMERICAN ORIGINAL 






For more information contact Guymon Convention and Tourism, 


219 NW 4th St„ Guymon, OK 73942. Or call (580) 338-5838. 


www. guy monok . c ora 
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BED AND BREAKFAST INNS 

ARCADIAN [NN BED & BREAKFAST 
In top five B&lVs since 1994, Relax in your 
jacuzzi for two, cuddle by your fireplace, savor a 
private candle] iglu breakfast Edmond/OKC. 
(800) 299-6347. 

BYRD HOUSE BED & BREAKFAST 
1905 Dutch Victorian getaway. Gracious, 
elegant peaceful. Superb hospital It y. Business, 
couples or families. Many happy returns. 
Guthrie, OK. (405) 282-721 1 or (888) 345-2973, 

THE HOMESTEAD AT GT RANCH 
Rustic log home. North central Oklahoma, 
Honeymoon suite and steak dinner available, 
(580) 725-3400, 

TOLLESON HOUSE 

Elegant Oriental Decor. Eufaula, OK, (800) 
432-4556 or (918) 689-2745 evenings. 

GIFTS 

CHISHOLM TRAIL BOOK STORE 
Wide selection of rare, used, fine books. 18 
South 8th Street, Duncan, Oklahoma, 73533, 
(580) 252-3677, ctbooks@starcomm.net OR 
WWW .starco mnui et ft tbooks 


MISCELLANEOUS 

DIABETIC NATIONAL SERVICE 
Diabetics — with Medicare or Insurance, Save 
money on diabetic supplies. For more informa- 
tion, call (800) 337-4144. 


REAL ESTATE 

COLORADO LAND 

1 1 ACRES, year-round access, irrigated meadow, 
clear mountain creek, views, wildlife, under- 
ground utilities, private access to National 
Forest. Need we say more? All this only $87,900. 
Don’t wait, contact Kim, Land Properties, Inc. 
(970)731-3850. 

OKLAHOMA 

TOM' 


CLASSIFIED RATES 

IX 3X 6X 

$4.00 $3,50 $3.00 

Rates arc per word per issue. Abbreviations and 
zip codes count as one word. Hyphenated 
words count as two words. To reserve your 
classified call (800) 777-1793, or mail your 
classified with payment to: Classified Depart- 
ment, Oklahoma Today, P.O. Box 53384, 
Oklahoma City, OK 73152. 


TULSA 

MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

Gilcrease Museum 1400 Gilcrease Museum 
Rd, Nov 1 -April 30, 1999: Art of the Native 
American Church. Nov 6 -Dec 6: American Art 
in Miniature. (918) 596-2705 

Philbrook Museum of Art 2727 S. Rockford 
Ref. Nov 1-Dec 31 : The Gardens of Villa 
Philbrook, Nov 1-Jan 3, 1999: Pueblo People: 
Ancient Traditions, Modem Lives. Nov 1-Jan 
10. 1999: Celebrating 200 Years of Lithogra- 
phy: Prints from the Permanent Collection. 
Nov 1-Feb 28, 1999: Divine Inspiration: The 
Native American Church in Oklahoma Art. 
Nov 22-Dec 6: Festival of Trees. T-Sa 10-5, 
Th 10-8. Su 11-5 $5a. $3stu 8 sc. Children 
12 & under admitted free. (918) 749-7941 

Nov 19-Dec 27 Objet d'Art Sale. Living Arts of 
Tulsa, (918) 585-1234 

ON THE STAGE 

Trinity Episcopal Church 501 S. Cincinnati. 
Nov 1: Organist. Nov 3: Trio Tulsa. Nov 10: 
Opus Five, Woodwind Quintet. Nov 15: Hol- 
land Hall Singers, Nov 22: Flute & Harp Duo. 
Nov 24: Tulsa Recorder Society, Dec 1 : Ron 
Pearson, Organist. Dec 6: Organist. Dec 8: 
Yalon Yenzer, Soprano Mezzo Duo Dec 18, 
19: Concert with TPO Brass. (918) 582-4128 

Tulsa Performing Arts Center Third St. & Cin- 
cinnati Ave. Nov 6,7: Jule Styne's Broadway, 
(918) 747-7445. Nov 6-8,1 1-14: Putting It To- 
gether, (918) 587-8402. Nov 13: De wilt Jones, 
(918) 749-5965. Nov 14: Alison Haines, Nov 
15: The Firebird, Nov 20: Rosemary Clooney, 
(918) 747-7445, Nov 20: Thomas Lanners, pi- 
ano, (918) 596-2368. Nov 21: Women of Folk, 
(918) 596-2368. Nov 22: A Scottish Christmas. 
(918) 596-2367. Nov 24: Smokey Joe s Cafe, 
(918) 254-1069. Dec 1-6: Cirque Ingenieux, 
(918) 254-1069. Dec 8: A Cowboy Christmas, 
Michael Martin Murphy. Dec 10-13,16- 
20,22,23: Christmas Carol. Dec 1 2: Home for 
the Holidays, (918) 747-7445. Dec 18-27: The 
Nutcracker, (918) 749-6006 

Dec 3,4 TGI Chamber Classics: Handel's 
Messiah. Branch Theatre, Holland Hall. (91 8) 
747-7445 

Dec 4,5 Sinfonia's Christmas Spectacular. 

Performing Arts Center, Tulsa Community 
College Southeast Campus, (918) 595-7777 

FAIRS 8i FESTIVALS 

Nov 7 Dia de los Muertos (Day of the Dead) 
Fiesta, Living Arts of Tulsa, (91 8) 585-1234 

Dec 5 Carols & Crumpets: An Herbal Craft 
Fair, Tulsa Garden Center, (913) 746-5125 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

Expo Square Pittsburgh &. 21st Streets. Nov 
6-8: Tulsa House Beautiful Show, (918) 


421-6522. Nov 19-22: Tulsa Holiday Mart, 
(918) 582-7884 

Nov 7 Kitchens a la Tulsa Tour, Citywrde, 10- 
4, (918) 828-9037 

Dec 6 Victorian Holidays Supper, University 
Of Tulsa, (918) 583-4267 

RUNS, RIDES, & WALKS 

Nov 21 Mohawk Park Walk. Mohawk Park, 
(918) 437-8404 

OUT & ABOUT 

MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

Art on Broadway Gallery Drumright, Nov 7: 
Jon Mark Tiger & Daniel Horsechief. Dec 5: All 
Gallery Show. (918) 352-3313 

OSU Gardiner Art Gallery Stillwater, Nov 6- 
Dec 2: Faculty Exhibition. Dec 10,1 1: Christ- 
mas Sale. (405) 744-6016 

ON THE STAGE 

Preservation Playhouse Dinner Theatre 1 1S 

E. Oklahoma Ave,, Guthrie. Nov 1-14: 
Gumshoe. Nov 19-Dec 19: Four Tickets to 
Christmas. (405) 260-0529 

Dec 2,9,16 Advent Concert & Luncheon, 

Ep worth Methodist Church, Chickasha, (405) 
224-3320 

Dec 4-13 Daughters of the Lone Star State. 

Community Playhouse, Broken Arrow, (918) 
258-0077 

Dec 5 Saturday Nite Jubilee Country Music 
Show, Harrah Theater, (405) 454-6455 

Dec 18 Sounds of the Season, Auditorium, 
Yukon , (405) 354-8442 

INDIAN EVENTS 

Nov 17 Chickasaw Capitol Centennial 
Celebration. Capitol Building, Tishomingo, 
(580) 436-2603, ext. 508 

RODEO & HORSE EVENTS 

Nov 13,14 Dodge Prairie Circuit Finals Ro- 
deo. Lazy E Arena, Guthrie, (405) 282 -7433 

FAIRS & FESTIVALS 

Castle of Muskogee 3400 Fern Mountain Rd., 
Muskogee. Nov 14: Boar s Head Feast & Fes- 
tival. Dec 5,6: Dickens Victorian Christmas 
Festival. (918) 687-3625 

Nov 6 '8 Folk Festival & Craft Show, Beavers 
Bend Resort Park, Broken Bow, (580) 494-6497 

Nov 6-8 Indian Territory Fine Arts Festival, Com- 
munity Center, Broken Arrow, (91 8) 259-4939 

Nov 13,14 Carter County Arts & Crafts Fes- 
tival & Food Fair, Hardy Murphy Coliseum, 
Ardmore, (580) 226-1715 

Nov 14 Honey Festival High School, Erick, 
(580) 526-3505 

Nov 19-31 Festival of Light, Shannon Springs 
Park, Chickasha. (405) 224-0787 
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For vour FREE Visitors Guide, 
call (800) 558-3311 


McBimey Mansion 

...For the discriminating traveler 

Make one of Oklahoma’s most 
treasured historic dwellings your 
Tulsa headquarters for business or 
pleasure travel. 

Enjoy afternoon refreshments, a 
luxurious guest room and a hearty 
American breakfast all within easy 
access to Tulsa’s downtown business 
district. Utica Square shopping, and 
Philbruok and Gilcreasc Museums. 


/// 

1 4 1 4 S. Galveston, Tulsa, OK 74 1 27 
(918)585-3234 • Fax (918) 585-9377 



You must see these to believe! 
Whimsical, handmade papier- 
mache wall clocks “for all time." 
Dogs, cats, rabbits, birds, 
elephants, cows— the whole 
menagerie. Have your pet 
customized as well. 

Mango 
and 
Salsa 

On The Brookside Pier 




3517 S. Peoria ■ (918) 744-1425 




B is tor die Best... in home accessories 
including China and Silver, Fine Linens, 
Candles, Kitchenware, Barware, Paper 
goods. Pillows, Statuary and Furniture. 
We also have a Bridal Registry and 
instock patterns. Gift w rapping and 
parking at die door. 


800 S. LeVrh.-TnlsA * |918) 747-2531 



Fraser, Ltd. 

Gifts • Accessories 

Gifts for all ages and all 
occasions. Picture 
frames, gourmet foods, 
Boyd's Bears, toys, 
Christmas decorations. 


5109 S. Lewis Tulsa, OK (918) 744-1682 


Gap/(/sv/?y Memories 


NELSON 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Timeless Portrait Studies 


Marvel Nelson 

Portrait Designer and Camera Artist 

(918) 587-8484 

Tulsa, OK • By Appointment 














FRONTIER COUNTRY 



CHICKASHA OKLAHOMA CITY SHAWNEE YUKON 


A special stained glass tour 
features cxquisilc religious art 
and beautiful architecture* 
Includes a glass studio demon- 
stration- Then lunch, dinner 
and overnight in Shawnee, 


W 


Shawnee Convention 
and Visitor Korean 

f4i>5) 275-9780 


Visit Central Oklahoma’s 

Frontier Country 

FRONTIER 

COUNTRY; 


Visit the award-winning holiday events and attractions 
throughout Frontier Country this holiday season. 
Call today for your FUEL guide to 
central Oklahoma’s Frontier Country 

( 800 ) 386-6552 
or visit us at www.oktourism.com 




UMAPIUIVIA 

HK 


Join us this holiday season for 

tyuken s /HaqUat /O cnbwlanb 


Qh+istwm /Hayc* $ /Vwtft 'Pete 

Aiflkiltifi dxtmoatjanza 

dhfistiHas in i/te 'park lk& 

For more information , please call (405) 3 54-8442* 


November 30 - December 31 


EVERYTHING YOU EVER IMAGINED IN ONE LOCATION 

Discover Oklahoma City's premier shopping center, with over 140 great stores 
Including Dillard s, Foley's, JC Penney Montgomery Ward, Hollywood Theatres 10 and Picnic Square. 

<$> Penn Square Mall 

Northwest Expressway at Penn 405-S42-4424 


Rated Oklahoma s #i light show, 
your group will praise rhe 
Chtckasha Festival of Light 
celebration! Voted m rhe 1996 
Top 100 Events by the American 
Bus Association. A must see 
with over 1,600,000 lighrs, 

Nov, 19 - Dec. 31, 1998 

P.O. Box 2381, 
Chickasha,OK 73023-2381 
U05) 224-0787 
E-mail: 

TWSTALLBAUMER@OTtener.net 






FRONTIER COUNTRY 





E D M O N D GUTHRIE M I D W E S T CITY 


Your Native American Source 


HKIV41 

4609 F-. 601 h 
Tulsa, OK 74135 
(9 IS) 4M-Q618 


Pendleton Blankets * Bolos 
Sterling-Stones Jewelry * Gifts 
Fashions * Concha Belts 
Kachinas. Pottery. Dolls 

Simply 

Southwest 


We drop ship 
V/MC. DISC* AMEX 
Indian Owned 


One N. Broadway 
Edmond, OK 750J4 
(405) >40*808 


Holiday Lights Spectacular! 

The Largest Animated I — 

Display in Oklahoma! ’ 

★ Mile Long Fantasy Land Drive ^ 

★ Over One Million Lights . <4 r 

★ 1 18-Ft. Lighted Christmas Tree ^ % B- I 

★ Bus Tours & Groups Welcome 

Joe B. Barnes Regional Park 
Midwest City, Oklahoma sS jjjp 

Entrance located on S.E. 15th between ^ 

Midwest Blvd. & Douglas Blvd. ' •* “ ~ 

Follow the Snowflake Banners! , ~ r 

OPEN NIGHTLY November 20th -December 30th Jf 

Weather Permitting • For information call ( 405 ) 739-1293 • Free Admission (Donations Accepted) 


Uniquely different 
antiques, gifts and 
collectibles. Fifteen 
different dealers with 
something for everyone! 

A CIRCLE OF FRIENDS 

104 South Broadway 
Downtown Edmond 
(405) 330 6407 
Mon. -Sat. 10-5:30 
Starring 11/29. open Sunday 1-5 




Unique primitive 
antiques and 
reproduction 
furniture. 

Wonderful folk art 
and accessories 
from some of 
Americas best 
artists. Plus great 
gift ideas for men 
and women. 


GINGERBREAD | 
COTTAGE 

1st & Broadway 
Edmond 

(405) 330-3057 


fine c&lUctiiUe 
doth and faa u 

18 tfhut/f MiteuUMty 
SdmvHd, @Jt 73034 
Jhct’mtetw £dm&nd 
(mo) 735-4811 *(465) 348-9895 


Territorial 

Christmas 

Celebration 


Visit Historic Guthrie s 


Territorial Homes Tour - Dec, 5-6, 12-15 * Victorian Walk - Dec. 12 
Bed & Breakfast Homes Tour - Dee. 19-20* Live Entertainment 
Call (405) 282*1947 For more In Format ion 






CALENDAR 




1999 OKLAHOMA Calendar 


David Fitzgerald’s photographs have 
Oklahoma Today for more than 27 years. Now you can enjoy his 
images every month with the 1999 OKLAHOMA calendar. Dates 
of special interest and a full-color map are included in the calendar. 

Call toll free to order, or use the order form on the insert enve- 
lope (if available in your issue). Oklahoma residents, add 8% 
sales tax ($.88) for each calendar. 


Oklahoma Today Magazine 
P.O. Box 53384, Oklahoma City, OK " 

(800) 777-1793 

Order online at www.oklahomatoday.com 


Nov 24 Holiday Lighting, Downtown, Sallisaw, 
(918) 775-2558 

Nov 26- Jan 1, 1999 Garden of Lights Festi- 
val, Honor Heights Park, Muskogee. (918) 
684-6302 

Nov 27- Jan 1, 1999 Crystal Christmas Light 
Festival. Crystal Beach Park, Woodward, 
(580) 256-741 1 

Nov 27- Jan 1 p 1999 Festival of Lights, Sequoyah 
City Park, Tahlequah, (918) 456-3742 
Dec 5 Christmas Festival, Red Barn & Main 
Street, Shattuck, (580) 938-281 8 
Dec 5 Christmas Fun Festival, Downtown, 
Pawnee, (918)762-2108 
Dec 5 Festival of Lights Downtown, Pauls 
Valley, (405) 238-6491 

Dec 5,6 Christmas Festival of Gifts, Fair- 
grounds, Guymon, (580) 338-5446 
Dec 5,6 Granny’s Arts & Crafts Festival Ag- 
riculture Pavilion, Cheyenne, (580) 497-331 8 

SPECIAL EVENTS 

Nov 4 Will Rogers Birthday Party, Dog iron 

Ranch. Oologah, (918) 443-2790 

Nov 6,7 Oklahoma Mennonite Relief Sale. 

Chi s holm Trail Pavilion, Enid, (580) 267-3376 

Nov 7 World's Oldest Free Fly In & Air Show. 

Municipal Airport, Fairview, (580) 227-3788 

Nov 7*8 Southeast Oklahoma Arts & Crafts 
Show Southeast Expo, McAlester, (918) 
423-0721 

Nov 8 Main Street Open House, Downtown, 
Noble, (405) 872-8592 

Nov 11 Veterans Day Parade. Downtown, 
Blackwell, (580) 363-4195 
Nov 11 Walk of Honor Ceremony, Court- 
house Lawn, Pawnee, (918) 762-2108 
Nov 14 Founders Day, Downtown, Holdenvllte, 
(405) 379-6675 

Nov 14 Officers' Spouses' Club Christmas 
Bazaar, Vance AFB, Enid, (580) 233-5685 
Nov 16*17 Oklahoma Statehood Day Cel- 
ebration, Oklahoma Territorial Museum, 
Guthrie, (405) 282-1889 
Nov 19-21 Holiday Open Houses Main 
Street, Jenks* (91 8) 299-8789 
Nov 19-22 Christmas Open Houses. Down- 
town, Claremore, (918) 341-7878 
Nov 20 Annual Bazaar. Seminole Nation Mu- 
seum, Wewoka, (405) 257-5580 
Nov 21 17th Anniversary Show & Celebra- 
tion, Arts Theatre & Cultural Center, Wood- 
ward, (580) 256-7120 

Nov 21 Altrusa Club Hall of Trees. USAO 
Ballroom, Chickasha, (405) 224-0787 
Nov 21 Christmas Stroll, Downtown, Duncan, 
(5805 252-0696 

Nov 21 Winterset Gala ’98 Shangri-La Resort, 
Grove, (918) 253-8598 

Nov 21,22 Pilot Club of Dewey Christmas 
Arts & Crafts Show & Sale, Fairgrounds, 
Dewey, (918) 333-4686 
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NORMAN 



Jewelry • Pottery 
Tree Ornaments • Turned Wood 
Stained Glass • Herbal Gifts 


THE FIREHO 
ART CENTI 

S. FLOOD. NO 
(405) 329-45* 
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For more information about sishts and attractions in Norman, 
please call the Norman Convention & Visitors Bureau at 

(405) 366-8095 or (800) 310-4523 

& 

'IS 


a zoo liko Yoo ve 
oever seeo eeporei 

Visitors view onimols from 0 
noturol pothwoy, led by o troined 
guide. In addition to focts 
about each specie, the guide 
reloys personal stories obout 
individual animals. Many of them 
were rescued from dangerous 
situations and ore now flourishing 
in this unique and loving envi- 
ronment. Featuring more than 
400 animals representing neorly 
100 species, this is great for 
kids and odults! 


LITTLE RIVER 



Open Daily 10-5 • Admission: $5 
located 8/10ths of 0 mile south of 
Hwy. 9 on 120th Ave. in Mormon 
(405) 366-7229 • Groups Welcome 



ilAIIH MQQJte 


Southwest Art S Gi/t GollcryPP 

" ? m fji 






m " 

{IBUK9lfB4lnWKlMn<fMClil1Ifi4EVBn(PiaiKR*Sani(IIBlSllUSt0lJFffratJHIK 
Nijivi juatKAM Fum x drum at's & um • Sfwpnws. RkHTM&s & Aimers 
577 BUOUNIH AUfL CAMPUS COftHBL N0WUH. OX 7J069 • (405) 32HffT 


For Bu<nne<ui or Leisure . . . 

Thtjiv] 

Lodges 

Li the Place to Stay! 



Located conveniently near Oklahoma University and downtown 
Norman, this privately-owned lodge offers a quiet atmosphere, 
immaculate accomodations and a friendly, professional staff. 


Free Continental Breakfast • Free HBO, Disney, CNN and ESPN 
Free local calls ‘Heated Outdoor pool • Kitchenette suites 
Microwaves and refrigerators available 

1430 24th Ave. SW, Norman, OK 73072 
For reservations or rates call toll free: (800) 432-2473 


An exceptional value at an exceptional price 



Have an EMcltanfing 

Holiday Adventure! 

The 17lh Annual “Christmas Fantasy” features 
these colorful classic operas: 

Ha mac I and Gretel • Dec. 4, 8pm 
Amahl and the Night Visitor* 

Dec. 5, 8pm • Dec. 6, 3pm 
Plus traditional and classic holiday music performed by 

the Cimarron Circuit Opera Company 

at the Sooner Theatre 

m 101 E. Main. Norman a . 

r \ Tickets: $5 After 

For Reservations, 

* call (405) 364-8962 I 


C^evite tfJlpacfu 

Blankets and Books 

Blanketing Oklahomans 
for 83 years - wrap your love 
in a Pendleton! 

Specializing in 
Oklahoma books 

113 Hal Muldrow, 
Norman, OK 73069 
(405) 366-6442 


Weekends are FUN in Norman! 


ENJOY Historic Downtown Norman’s 

Winterfest Celebration 

Weekends Throughout December 


Forget the Details... Let us put together 
a weekend you 9 11 never forgetl 


• Winterfest Events Priority Seating 

• Hotel Accomodations 

• Dinner at one of Norman’s 
Fine Dining Establishments 

• Holiday Shopping Passport 

• Winterfest Lighting Display 


Call Now for Winterfest Information 
and Your PASSPORT TO FUN 
(800) 283-31*8 or (403) MO-1162 


J 1 W 

Sir rum 

mis Hunrante 
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HN okld; oma Indian 
Art Gallery 

PRESENTS 

19 th ANNUAL 
HOLIDAY SHOW 

NOVEMBER 8 - 30 

ROBERT ANNESLEY 
LEE BOCOCK 
BILL GLASS 
BENJAMIN HARJO, JR 
MERLIN LITTLE THUNDER 
HARVEY PRATT 
VIRGINIA STROUD 
ROBERT TAYLOR 
GARY YAZZIE 

VINTAGE MISSION FURNITURE 
BASKETS • MASKS 
NAVAIO RUGS • PUEBLO POTTERY 

2335 SW 44TH STREET 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OK 73119 
(405)685-6162 (800)585-6162 


DENTAL CARE 


Fourteen Years Dental 
Implant Experience 

■ 

Ten Years Teaching: 
Crown, Bridge, and 
Restorative Dentistry 


'"O 

> 

Z 

H 

* 



Jeffrey T. 

McCormick DDS 

Charter Commons Office Park 
304 NYV 13th St. 

Suite 100 
OKC, OK 73103 
405-232-0303 

| COMPREHENSIVE I 


n 

pa 

O 


Nov 21 -Dec 27 Christmas Wonderland, The 

Children’s Center, Bethany, (405) 789-671 1 

Nov 24-Dec 27 Holiday Celebration. Randlett 
Park, Anadarko, (405) 247-6651 
Nov 25- Jan 1, 1999 Christmas City Lights. 

Downtown, McAlester, (918) 423-2550 
Nov 26-29 Thanksgiving at Texoma, Resort & 
Park, Kingston, (580) 564-231 1 
Nov 26-Dec 28 Parsons Christmas Light 
Fantasy, Turkey Creek Landing Road. 
Ringold, (580) 876-3689 
Nov 27, 28 Christmas Home Tour & Carriage 
Rides. Citywide, Wagoner, (918) 485-9111 
Nov 27-Dec 31 Christmas in the Park. Ackley 
Park, Elk City, (800) 280-0207 
Nov 27-Jan 1, 1999 Enid Lights up the 
Plains, Downtown, Enid, (580) 234-1052 
Nov 28 Homespun Holidays, City Auditorium, 
Fairview, (580) 227-4030 
Nov 28 Magical Wonderland — Christmas Tree 
Lighting. Downtown. Yukon, (405) 354-8442 
Nov 28-Dec 31 Territorial Christmas Celebra- 
tion. Guthrie, (405) 282-1947 
Nov 28- Jan 1, 1999 Christmas in the Park. 

Hightower Park, Altus, (580) 481-2265 
Nov 28-Jan 1, 1999 Lighting the Trail, Three 
City Parks, Duncan, (580) 255-3644 
Nov 30 Lighting of the Lights. Downtown, 
Blanchard, (405) 485-8787 
Dec 1-5, 8-12, 15-19, 22 Herbal Garden Christ- 
mas Lite Tour, BlueJay Gardens Herb Farm, 
Haskell. (918) 482-3465 

Dec 1-31 Bells & Bows: Fantasyland of Lights. 

Memorial Park, Blackwell, (580) 363-4195 

Dec 1-Jan 1, 1999 Christmas in the River 
Park, Webbers Falls. (918) 464-2920 
Dec 1-Jan 5, 1999 Pioneer Christmas. Sod 
House Museum, Aline, (580) 463-2441 
Dec 3-31 Fantasyland of Lights, Turner Falls 
Park, Davis, (580) 369-2402 
Dec 4,5 Wonders of Winter Craft Show Fair- 
grounds, Chickasha, (405) 224-0787 
Dec 4-6 Thompson House Victorian Christ- 
mas, Choctaw & College Streets, Tahlequah, 
(918) 457-4979 

Dec 4-31 Lights on Lake Texoma, Texoma 
State Park, Kingston, (580) 564-231 1 
Dec 5 Cherokee Yacht Club Lighted Boat 
Review, SW part of lake, Ketchum. (918) 
782-4421 

Dec 5 Christmas Craft Show, Fairgrounds, 
Alva. (580) 327-1647 

Dec 5 Santa & Snowflake Parade. Down- 
town. Checotah. (918) 473-2070 
Dec 5 Santa’s Village & Christmas Bazaar, 
Fairgrounds, Watonga. (580) 623-4681 
Dec 5,6 Annual Christmas Home Tour. 

Citywide. Muskogee, (918) 683-4621 
Dec 5,6 Annual Holiday Arts & Crafts Show, 
Community Center, Bixby. (918) 366-4841 
Dec 5,6 Living Christmas Tree, United Meth- 
odist Church. Lindsay, (405) 756- 2382 


Dec 5,6 Olde Tyme Christmas Parade of 
Homes, Citywide, Bristow. (918) 367-5151 
Dec 5-25 Winter Wonderland, Christmas 
Home Tour & Hall of Trees. Chickasaw Nat’l 
Recreation Area, Sulphur, (580) 622-2824 
Dec 6 Christmas at Governor Seay Man- 
sion. Kingfisher, (405) 375-5176 
Dec 6 Christmas Tea & Open House Chero- 
kee Strip Museum, Perry, (580) 336-2405 
Dec 6 Holiday Home Tour, Citywide, Miami, 
(918) 542-4481 

Dec 6 Old-Fashioned Christmas, Chisholm 
Trail Museum, Kingfisher, (405) 375-5176 
Dec 12 Mayor’s North Pole Extravaganza, 
Community Center, Yukon, (405) 354-8442 
Dec 31 New Year’s Gospel Singing & Times 
Square in Pawnee. Oklahoma Steam 
Thresher's Headquarters Building, Pawnee, 
(918) 762-2493 or (918) 762-2108 

RUNS, RIDES, & WALKS 
Nov 7 Boot Scoot’n 5K Run, 6th & East 
Broadway, Fairview. (580) 227-2592 
Nov 7 Dome Run ’98. Downtown Square, 
Cordell, (888) 367-3355 

Nov 28 Rudolph’s Run. Shannon Springs 
Park, Chickasha. (405) 224-2281 

LIVING HISTORY 

Fort Gibson Historic Site Fort Gibson. Nov. 
14: Ladies Camp of Instruction. Dec 11,12: 
1848 Candlelight Tour. (918) 478-4088 
Nov 7,8 Battle of Cabin Creek Civil War Re- 
enactment, South of Town, Vinita, (918) 
256-7133 

Nov 13,14 Candlelight Tour. Fort Washita His- 
toric Site. Durant, (580) 924-6502 
Dec 4,5 1906 Christmas Tour, Chickasaw Nat'l 
Recreation Area. Sulphur, (580) 622-2824 
Dec 21 Winter Solstice Day & Night Walks. 
Spiro Mounds Archaeological Center, Spiro, 
(918) 962-2062 


Abbreviations: adult (a) y senior citizen (sc), 
child (c), and student (stu). Dates and times 
are subject to change; please confirm before 
attending any event. The calendar is a free 
service published on a space-available basis. 
To be considered, please mail a concise notice 
of the event (a separate page for each event) 
that includes date, time, place, address, 
admission prices, and both a contact 
telephone number and a phone number that 
can be published. Notices must arrive at 
Oklahoma Today three calendar months 
prior to publication (i.e. March- April events 
are due December l). Send to: Entertainment 
Calendar , Oklahoma Today, P.O. Box 
53384 , Oklahoma City, OK, 73152 or fax: 
(405) 522-4588. Address electronic mail to 
calendar.oklahomatoday.com. Questions ? 
Call (405) 521-2496; we cannot, however, 
take listings over the telephone. 
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BEAVERS BEND AREA 






MountaY 


Eagle Creek 

Guest Cottages 


Secluded cottages nestled on 
the southern slope of Kiamichi 
Mountain, The perfect choice 
for honey mooners and romantic 
getaways. Stone fireplaces, scenic 
mountain views and Jacuzzi 
tubs create a relaxing atmo- 
sphere. Cottages equipped with 
kitchen, king-size bed, TV, 
VCR, and charcoal grill. 

Eagle Creek 
Guest Cottages 

HC 1 5, Box 250 
SMJTHVJLLE, OK 74957 
(580} 244-7597 
www.gues tco ttages .com 


HochATOWN 

Junction 

ft e SORTS 

■ Cedar Creek Resort 

■ Fully Equipped Cabins 

(Stone Fireplaces. Dedu r Porches, TV* 

■ Quartz Hiking Trails 
' Group Lodge 

■ Stocked Ponds 

■ Near 1 8 hole PGA Golf Course 
artd Trout River 

■ Fly fishing Headquarters 

( 300 ] 550 - 652 1 

( 580 ) 494 '652 \ ■ ( 580 ) 494-6790 

Rt. 4, Box 27, Hwy, 259 North, 
Broken Bow, OK 74728 


Beavers 

Bend 

Resort 

Park 

Cabins * Trout Fishing 
Canoeing * Restaurant 
Forest Heritage Center 
Nature Center 
Call lor cabin reservations: 
1800 ) 654 - 8240 / 1580 ) 494-6300 
www.beaversbend com 


Stevens Gap 
Restaurant 


■ Specializing in hand -breaded chicken fried steak and catfish 
* Breakfast served any time • Let us cater your reunion! 

10 miles north of Broken Bow on Hwy 259 
at the entrance ro Lake view Lodge 

Scott & Chandra Rickey * (580) 494-6350 


Take In tlT^trfdat^ol^sootheasteFn^ldahiiiiULfrpiTi our I 
mountain top cabins, AU cabins equipped with:. 
Panoramic Mountain Views * Central Heat and Air * Fireplaces 
Large Decks * Barbecue Grilb * Fully Equipped Kitchens 


. _ PECKERWOOD KNOB CABINS 

L off Highway 259 


• Satellite television with 
40 -pltis 
•Private 

Call now for reservations: 
< 580 } 241-7845 










ROW KIRKWOOD 



A Tree Grows in Hugo 


Spring was in the air and flowers were abloom, but ol’ Saint nick was 

KNOCKING ON THE JONES’S DOOR. IN MARCH 1 996, HUGO NATIVES JEFF AND 

Melissa Jones, both 34, bought a Christmas tree farm (now the only 
one in Southeast Oklahoma), and their winter wonderland began. 


^ Why did you buy a Christmas tree farm? The man that come back the day after Thanksgiving to have it cut. £ Da 

owned the farm decided to let the trees grow up, so we bought you charge according to tree size? Yes, it's usually around 

it from him. My husband and I had always gotten our Christ- three dollars per foot. People in the area generally want a six- 

mas tree from there. ^ How many trees are on the farm? foot tree, so the average tree is twenty dollars. ^ Is that the 

We have about 13,000, and that includes the little seedlings, going rate? I think it’s low (laughs) for all the work that goes 


The grown trees aren't in one area; they grow at ran- 
dom. People like to just walk through and 
search. £ What variety of tree? Virginia 
pines. They' re the only kind that will 
grow well on the farm. A When 
people walk through, do they 
choose their own tree? Yes. They pick 
their tree, flag it, and then my husband 
cuts it down for them. Some people like 
to cut their own, so they bring their own 
saws. £ You have a gift shop an the 
farm? Yes, we've added the Holiday House. 

1 serve hot apple cider, i sell lots of ornaments 



The Jones family 


into it. It takes at least six years' growth before the trees 
are ready to sell. £ It's unusual that you 
chose to operate a tree farm. I know. The 
first year we were really overwhelmed, and 
last year was the same. I'm sure this year 
will be another big one for us. More 
than just the trees, it's the combination 
of the farm and my shop that everyone 
loves. We've had folks from South 
America visit our farm. A lot of people 
from up north, like Colorado, who have 
moved to Paris, Texas, say our farm reminds 
them of home. But our regulars are from Dallas 


-Aimee J. Downs 


and decorate different theme trees like sports, hunt- and Oklahoma City. ^ Has your farm been af- 

ing and fishing, western, and traditional. My husband is a con- fected by the summer drought? It was reported that this 
tractor, and he built the shop. It's made from lumber— it's like year's trees were not going to be good because of the drought, 
a cabin with a loft. £ How much time does a tree farm but we're on natural springs, so it hasn't affected us at all. 

require? I have no idea. We're open just November and De- 
cember, but we are out at the farm every day of the year. 

There's a lot of mowing that needs to be done, trimming, and 
spraying for bugs (pine-tipped moths) that get on the Christ- 
mas trees. ^ How early do people start getting their 
trees? Some will come out and tag their tree as early as No- 


The Jones Tree Farm is located southeast of Hugo — three miles 
off Highway 70S (signs direct the way). Beginning November L 
the farm and gift shop are open weekdays from 3 p. m. until dark » 
Saturday 9 a.m. to dark , and Sunday noon to dark . 77ie Holiday 


vember }. They can get the one they want, but they usually House , (580) 326-5320. 


80 


O k t a h o m a T o d t\ y 


Wrap up your 
holiday travel plans. 



The Oklahoma Turnpike Authority is making treks across the 
state for last minute shopping a little easier. New toll plazas 
are designed to prevent traffic congestion — and for Pike Pass 
holders, there's no need to even slow down. Give yourself the 
gift of convenience. We'll supply the ribbon. 

To order a Pike Pass, call 1-800-PIKEPASS. 



Oklahoma Turnpike Authority 
The Road Experts 



Urn: Jack Frost may be nipping at your nose. But thanks to clean, safe, and efficient 


natural gas, he doesn 7 have to lake a bile out of your budget. 


_ OKLAHOMA 

= = Natural 
Gas 


Choose the Gas Advantage. And let it snow. Let it snow. Let it snow. 


P U R E O K L A H O M A 


